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Sir  Francis  Campbell 


Francis  Joseph  Campbell  was  bom  in  winchester,  Tennessee,  1832, 
and  died  at  Upper  Norwood,  London,  England,  1914. 

He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  five  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  His  parents 
lived  on  a  remote  mountain-farm,  where  poverty  compelled  all  the  family 
to  work  early  and  late, — all  except  the  blind  boy.  His  father  mled  that 
Joseph  must  be  indulged,  and  brought  up  in  helpless  idleness.  His  mother  was 
wiser  and,  thanks  to  her  influence,  the  restless,  eager  lad  was  allowed  to  take  his 
full  share  of  the  farm  work,  and  join  his  brothers  in  their  mountain-climbing, 
hunting  and  Ashing  expeditions.  He  often  said  he  owed  his  success  in  life  to 
that  mother  who  faith  in  her  blind  boy. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  In 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  Churchman,  he  found  a  helpful  friend  and  inspiring  teacher. 
When  tested  it  was  decided  he  had  no  musical  ability  and  must  leam  a  trade. 
Undaunted  by  this  decision,  he  hired  a  companion  to  pass  on  all  the  piano  lessons 
he  was  receiving,  and  in  three  months  young  Campbell  proved  his  worth.  This 
incident  was  characteristic  of  the  courage  and  determination  with  which,  during 
a  long  life,  he  met  the  handicap  of  blindness.  By  his  zeal  and  perseverance  he  made 
marked  progress  in  music  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appointed  music  master 
in  the  Tennessee  School.  He  also  secured  pupils  in  the  city,  but  soon  discovered 
something  more  than  a  superflcial  knowledge  of  the  piano  was  necessary  for  a 
teacher.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  needed  instruction,  and  maintained 
himself  by  teaching  while  attending  classes  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

In  1856  he  went  North  to  study  at  Harvard  College,  but  the  immediate  loss 
of  his  hard  earned  savings  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  plan.  He  spent  several 
months  at  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  where  he  met  Miss  Frances  Bond, 
whom  he  married. 

They  returned  to  Winchester  during  the  heated  Presidential  campaign  that  elected 
Buchanan.  The  Vigilance  Committees  were  busy  spying  out  all  those  suspected 
of  abolitionist  sentiments.  From  boyhood  the  indignities  and  cruelties  to  which  the 
slaves  were  subjected  had  excited  his  pity,  a  fact  known  to  his  neighbors,  and 
he  became  a  “suspect.”  The  slave-holders  had  a  short  way  of  ridding  the  town 
of  abolitionists;  they  cut  off  his  pupils  and  threatened  lynching.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  he  left  Winchester  and  did  not  return  for  twenty  years. 

After  two  years  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  he  was  engaged  as 
Musical  Director  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston.  He  re-organized  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  gave  it  a  new  impetus.  He  enlarged  the  course  of  study  and  added 
regular  instructions  in  pianoforte  tuning.  The  results  were  noticeable  in  the  in¬ 
creased  practical  success  of  the  graduates.  Remembering  his  own  experience, 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  art  of  teaching,  and,  as  no  Braille  music  was 
available,  those  pupils  intending  to  follow  music  as  a  profession  were  required  to 
study  carefully  and  memorize  the  instruction  book  in  common  use.  Mr.  Campbell 
urg^  Dr.  Howe  to  introduce  the  Braille  system,  but  the  doctor  pronounc^  it 
“Choctaw.”  The  following  are  quotations  from  Dr.  Howe’s  report. 

(1864)  “It  is  owing  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell's  skill  and  to  his  zeal  such 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  (18^)  More  of  the  graduates  are 
earning  a  livelihood  by  teaching  music,  by  playing  the  organ  and  by  piano¬ 
forte  tuning.  Being  blind  himself,  Mr.  Campbell  knows  by  personal  ex¬ 
perience  the  real  wants  and  capacities  of  the  blind.  His  earnest,  hopeful, 
courageous  spirit  pervades  every  part  of  the  establishment.  (1872)  Our 
system  of  physical  training  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection; 
he  believed  in  it,  and  lived  bravely  up  to  his  belief.  He  became  my  principal 
assistant  and  I  relied  on  his  zeal  and  counsel.” 

Eleven  years  of  strenuous  work  caused  a  nervous  breakdown  and  in  1869  Mr. 
Campbell  sailed  to  Germany  with  his  invalid  wife  and  son.  Change  of  scene  and 
activities  meant  a  holiday  to  him  and  he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic.  His 
object  was  to  study  methods  of  teaching  and  he  was  allowed  to  visit  all  the  classes. 
After  six  months  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  with  Tausig  and  Kullak. 
A  project  very  dear  to  his  heart  was  the  establishment,  in  some  university  town 
of  the  United  States,  of  a  college  for  the  higher  and  musical  education  of  the 
blind.  Before  he  left  Boston  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  its  establishment  and  did  not 
abandon  hope  of  its  realization  for  twenty  years. 

But  the  Providence  in  whose  guiding  hand  he  always  trusted,  brought  about  that 
fateful  visit  to  “a  blind  tea  meeting”  in  London  (1871)  which  led  to  forty  years’ 
work  in  England.  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  a  new  interest  had 
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been  awakened  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  that  country.  As  the  existing 
institutions  were  unwilling  to  adopt  new  methods,  Dr.  Armitage  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  new  school,  toward  the  initial  expense  and  maintenance  of 
which  he  and  his  family  contributed  liberally.  Until  1893  the  education  of  the  blind 
was  on  a  charity  basis  with  no  aid  from  the  Government  . 

The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  was  opened  at 
Upper  Norwood,  March,  1872.  Its  aim  was  to  raise  the  status  of  the  blind  by 
giving  them  an  education  equal  to  the  sighted  with  whom  they  would  have  to 
compete  in  the  open  market.  His  experience  convinced  him  this  could  be  effected 
only  by  increasing  their  intelligence,  bodily  actmty  and  dexterity,  by  a  thorough 
training  in  the  vocation  to  be  followed,  by  inculcating  business  habits,  by  arousing 
their  self-respect  and  by  creating  a  belief  ia  the  possibility  of  self-maintenance. 
Realizing  that  the  home  surroundings  did  not  develop  activity,  self-reliance  and 
courage,  ample  provision  was  made  for  pnysical  training.  The  college  had  large 
playgrounds,  a  cycle-track,  gymnasium,  skating-rink  and  swimming-pool.  There  was 
a  constant  endeavor  to  add  a  recreative  element.  Sir  Francis’  motto  was  “come,” 
not  “go,”  and  he  joined  in  the  games  and  sports.  His  love  of  exercise  led  him 
to  spend  his  holidays  in  Switzerland,  where  he  climbed  many  peaks  including  Mt. 
Blanc. 

The  success  that  resulted  from  the  training  at  the  college,  “largely  attributable 
to  his  personal  interest  in  the  individual  student,”  soon  influenced  the  methods  used 
in  other  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  placing  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  of 
many  graduates  as  teachers,  acted  as  leaven.  There  is  an  important  point  of  his 
work  that  has  not  been  mentioned.  He  not  only  prepared  the  pupils  thoroughly,  but 
he  personally  sought  for  positions,  and  brought  all  possible  influence  to  b^r  in 
securing  them  for  the  graduates. 

As  an  educator  he  was  progressive,  he  abhorred  ruts  and  “he  seized  upon  new 
educational  ideas  with  American  avidity  and  tested  them  with  British  prudence.” 
He  exp«ted  from  his  pupils  his  own  faithful  performance  of  every  duty.  If  at 
times  this  seemed  irksome,  they  appreciated  “the  never  failing  kindness  that  fostered 
and  furthered  their  worthiest  efforts.”  In  all  departments  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  a  loyal  staff. 

He  tried  various  experiments  with  dotted  type  and  had  slates  made  with  the 
Braille  depth  and  New  York  interval,  an  arrangement  that  gave  great  facilities 
for  the  musical  notation.  He  devised  an  alphabet,  but  wisely  refrained  from  adding 
to  the  confusion  already  existing. 

He  took  part  in  all  branches  of  work  for  the  blind.  He  was  on  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society, 
Metropolitan  Union,  College  of  Teachers  and  various  Conferences.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Glasgow  University  (1881),  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  (1884),  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (1884),  an 
Officer  d’Academie  by  the  French  Government  (1901)  and  was  knighted  by  King 
Edward  VII  (1909). 

From  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  letters  were  received  on  the  occasion  of  his 
knighthood  and  after  his  death,  from  co-workers,  educators,  musicians,  friends, 
ex-pupils  and  former  teachers,  expressing  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he 
was  held. 

(The  concluding  quotations  are  from  letters  from  two  pupils  and  from  co-workers)  : 

“The  kindly  interest  Sir  Francis  took  in  my  personal  case  will  always 
be  a  living  memory  and  I  am  only  one  of  hundr^s  to  whom  he  was  such 
a  help  in  assisting  to  get  work.” 

“I  would  like  to  express  the  gratitude  I  have  felt  all  these  years  for 
the  tolerant,  patient,  encouraging  attitude  he  bore  towards  me,  a  poor, 
untalented,  struggling  pupil.  He  seemed  to  understand  me  and  call  out 
the  best  that  was  in  me.” 

“By  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell  the  cause  of  the  blind  has  lost 
one  of  its  greatest  pioneers  and  leaders  in  education  and  uplift.” 

“By  his  force  of  character,  coupled  with  his  optimism,  indomitable  per¬ 
severance  and  untiring  energy  his  life  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  blind 
of  all  nationalities.” 

Sophia  E.  Campbell 


Editor’s  Note:  In  1875  Sir  Francis  Campbell  married  Sophia  E.  Faulkner. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Organization  in  Time  of  Disaster 

Miss  Anne  Connelly,  who  went  to 
Vermont  just  before  the  flood  dis¬ 
aster,  following  legislation  promoted 
by  the  Foundation,  has  written  the 
following  account  of  her  exper¬ 
iences  : 

“In  1912  as  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  delivered  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont,  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  now  Mrs.  Mather,  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Association  was  organized.  I 
was  privileged  to  be  its  first  home- 
teacher  and  classes  were  conducted 
in  Burlington  and  St.  Albans,  where 
the  lives  of  many  blind  were  re¬ 
adjusted.  The  Association  had  only 
enough  money  to  pay  me  a  salary 
of  $50  a  month  and  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  for  travelling  expenses  for  a 
period  of  three  months.  Through 
demonstrations  of  the  work,  talks  to 
clubs  and  Associations,  I  managed 
to  raise  enough  money  to  carry  the 
work  along  for  two  years.  When  I 
left  the  state  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  there  was  still 
enough  money  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  some  time.  The  committee  went 
on  bravely  until  1917,  when  the 
World  War  forced  the  work  for  the 
Blind  into  the  background. 

Through  the  interest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  a  bill 
was  passed  at  the  last  legislative 
session  of  Vermont  of  1925,  placing 
the  work  for  the  Blind  under  the 
Welfare  Department  of  that  state. 
In  September,  1927,  I  returned  to 
Vermont,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  and  succeeded  in 


getting  a  meeting  of  the  few  mem¬ 
bers  left  of  the  old  Vermont  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  found  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  although  dormant  for  ten 
years,  had  preserved  every  record  of 
work  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind,  and  that  there  was  $675  in  the 
treasury,  the  balance  of  the  money 
raised  in  1914. 

From  September  until  November 
3,  I  have  been  busy  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  State  and  located  310 
blind  persons.  I  had  also  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  arouse  interest  through 
civic  cubs  and  other  organizations. 
I  had  just  formed  my  new  commit¬ 
tee,  and  we  were  ready  to  meet  and 
raise  a  budget  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  this  state,  for  the  coming  year, 
when  the  flood  came.  It  was  a  very 
discouraging  moment  and  the  first 
day  that  it  started  to  rain,  I  felt  a 
sense  of  disaster. 

In  desperation  I  sent  an  S.  O.  S. 
call  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  it  was  answered  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  presence  of  Miss 
Lotta  S.  Rand.  She  gave  me  the 
courage  and  inspiration  I  needed. 
We  worked  alone  because  every¬ 
body  in  Vermont  was  busy  with 
Red  Cross  activities.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  organization  that  work  would 
have  to  be  suspended.  I  felt  sure 
that  were  the  work  in  Vermont  to 
be  suspended  again  it  would  be  sure 
death  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Association,  it  was 
finally  voted  that  it  would  go  on 
until  January  1,  as  it  had  agreed  and 
unlimited  authority  was  given  to 
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me  to  raise  funds  inside  or  outside 
of  the  state.  As  the  result  of  about 
thirty  letters  to  personal  friends,  an 
appeal  placed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  in  addition  to  contributions 
from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  I  have  thus  far  raised 
$1723.50.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  organization  is  now  formed 
with  a  new  board  of  Directors.  The 
blind  are  happy  in  the  thought  that 
an  organization  has  been  really  or¬ 
ganized  for  their  welfare  despite 
flood  conditions.  Ten  pupils  have 
been  given  instructions,  two  place¬ 
ments  have  been  made  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  good-will  of  optimism  raised  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Green  Mountain 

State.”  .  „ 

Anne  Connelly. 

Memorial  Embossing  Fund 

The  Memorial  Embossing  Fund 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  which  has  been  steadily 
increasing  since  1925  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  individuals  or  organ¬ 
izations  to  present  a  book  in  Braille 
for  the  use  of  blind  readers  of  the 
entire  country,  either  as  a  direct 
gift  or  a  memorial. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  Braille  book 
includes  the  making  of  the  plates 
and  printing  and  binding  of  four¬ 
teen  copies,  distributed  among  the 
prominent  public  libraries  with  de¬ 
partments  for  the  blind  as  well  as 
one  copy  to  the  donor.  Each  book 
has  an  engraved  sheet  inserted  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  donor — and  if 
a  memorial,  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  memory  it  is  given.  The 
plates  will  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Additional  copies  may  be 


printed  upon  receipt  of  order  from 
the  libraries. 

The  Government  permits  these 
books  to  go  through  the  mail  free 
of  postage,  making  it  easy  for  the 
blind  to  secure  any  book  which  has 
been  put  into  Braille. 

The  Lions  Clubs  that  have  fi¬ 
nanced  the  making  of  new  Braille 
books  are: 

New  York:  Mt.  Vernon,  The  Girls — 
Ferber;  New  Rochelle,  When  You  Write 
a  Letter— Clark;  South  Shore,  Staten 
Island,  The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse 
— Rittenhouse;  Tuckahoe,  The  Rajah’s 
Diamonds — Stevenson;  White  Plains,  A 
Man  of  Property — Galsworthy;  Yonkers, 
Awakening,  To  Let — Galsworthy;  The 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  C.,  The  Thundering  Herd 
— Zane  Grey. 

Long  Island:  Hempstead  and  Garden 
City,  In  Chancery — Galsworthy;  Hollis, 
The  Ebb-Tide — Stevenson;  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lady  into  Fox — Garnett;  Wood- 
haven,  A  Venetian  June — Fuller. 

Connecticut:  Greenwich,  My  Story 

That  I  Like  Best — (various  authors). 

New  Jersey:  Montclair,  The  Hunter’s 
Moon — Poole;  Passaic,  Johnny  Blossom 
— Zwilgmeyer. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  The  Song  of  the 
Stone  Wall,  My  Key  of  Life  (Optimism), 
The  World  I  Live  In,  Out  of  the  Dark — 
Helen  Keller. 

Juniors  of  the  N.  J.  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Club’s:  The  Promises  of  Doro¬ 
thea — Margaret  Deland. 

Junior  Women’s  Club  of  Paterson,  N.  J.: 
O  Pioneers! — Willa  S.  Gather. 

The  Memorial  Embossing  Fund 
Library  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  includes  30  vol¬ 
umes. 

Mississippi 

A  bill  creating  a  Commission  for 
the  Blind  has  been  drafted  by  the 
Foundation  and  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  by  a  state  representa¬ 
tive.  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  states 
not  having  organized  state  work  for 
the  adult  blind. 
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Scranton’s  Week  for  the  Blind 

The  week  opened  by  presenting 
the  Helen  Keller  picture  “Deliver¬ 
ance”  in  the  Capitol  Theatre  to  over 
8,000  school  children,  and  a  brief 
talk  on  the  Education  of  Blind 
Children  followed.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  Mr.  C.  Walter  Wallace 
of  Philadelphia  gave  an  organ  re¬ 
cital  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  totally  without  sight 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia.  On  Sun¬ 
day  evening  at  the  Immanuel 
Baptist  Church  a  special  service  was 
held  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Miss  Mabel  Lieder,  (blind)  color¬ 
atura  soprano,  was  the  special  solo¬ 
ist.  The  following  is  a  press  com¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  Miss 
Lieder : 

“During  Scranton  Educational 
Week  just  past,  Scranton  has  had 
the  best  opportunity  ever  afforded 
it  to  learn  about  those  inspiring 
persons  who  live  and  carry  on  their 
work,  careers,  ambitions  and  their 
education  in  spite  of  handicaps. 
And  during  this  week,  so  full  of 
valuable  education  for  citizens  with¬ 
out  the  problem  of  blindness,  two 
musicians  were  brought  to  the  city, 
who  not  only  taught  a  lasting  les¬ 
son  to  all  who  heard  them,  but 
who  contributed  a  great  gift  of 
music  to  large  audiences. 

“Miss  Lieder  has  a  gift  that  is 
priceless.  It  is  a  voice  that  one 
remembers  for  its  exquisite  clarity, 
all  through  a  remarkable  range ; 
and  besides  clarity,  a  purity  of  in¬ 
tonation  that  is  a  joy  to  hear; 
clear  enunciation  and  a  certain 
warmth  of  tone.  Such  a  gift  is 
worth  all  the  patience,  persever¬ 
ance  and  ambition  that  Miss  Lieder 
has  given  it.” 


On  Monday,  January  16th,  the 
demonstrations,  exhibits,  sales  and 
lectures  were  g^ven  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Catholic  group.  The 
remainder  of  the  week  was  under 
the  auspices  of  other  church  denom¬ 
inations.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
information  regarding  the  education 
of  the  blind  people  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  reached  the  ears 
of  from  five  to  eight  thousand 
people.  Unusual  cooperation  and 
enthusiasm  were  generated  from 
every  committee.  The  following  is 
a  letter  from  the  local  association 
for  the  blind  which  indicates  the 
value  it  places  on  this  Educational 
Week : 

For  a  long  time  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Lackawanna  County  has  been  very 
much  in  need  of  a  proper  presentation 
to  the  seeing  public.  It  has  been  felt 
that  if  the  cause  we  represent  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  citizens  of  the  community 
in  a  dignified  way,  that  their  support 
would  be  generous  and  whole-hearted. 

A  knowledge  of  the  work  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  aims  of  the  Association 
for  the  Blind,  alone  can  attract  friends, 
and  without  friends,  all  efforts  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  are  in  vain. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  feel  that  the 
American  Foundation  has  made  possible 
this  proper  presentation  of  the  work. 
The  able  and  practical  organization  built 
up  by  your  representative  seems  an 
ideal  one  for  such  an  undertaking. 
People  of  energy  and  influence  are 
brought  to  see  just  what  the  problems 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  are  and  how 
they  can  best  assist.  Surely  such  an 
understanding  and  knowledge  can  but 
operate  to  advance  the  work  and  sug¬ 
gest  new  opportunities  of  service  to 
those  that  take  an  active  part  in  such  an 
Educational  Campaign. 

The  active  service  rendered  us  is  deep¬ 
ly  appreciated  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
the  future  the  Foundation  will  again 
be  able  so  to  assist  us. 

Sincerely, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Signed)  L.  A.  Wathes,  President. 
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Patenting  Inventions  for  the 
Blind 

Occasionally  friends  of  the  blind, 
with  an  inventive  turn,  work  out 
devices  and  appliances  of  special 
service  to  persons  without  sight. 
They  do  not  care  to  realize  a  profit 
upon  such  inventions,  nor  do  they 
wish  to  have  any  commercial  con¬ 
cern  exploit  such  appliances  for 
their  own  profit  at  the  expense  of 
those  without  sight.  Such  inventors 
have  some  reluctance  about  taking 
out  a  patent  on  these  inventions  for 
fear  they  may  subject  themselves  to 
the  charge  that  they,  or  their  heirs, 
may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  reap 
a  financial  reward  from  the  inven¬ 
tion. 

The  following  letter  from  a  well 
known  New  York  patent  attorney, 
addressed  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  explains  how  in¬ 
ventions  of  this  kind  may  be  dedicated 
to  the  public,  thus  obtaining  the  end 
desired  by  the  inventor: 

‘Every  application  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  statement  of  the 
head  of  the  department  or  the  head 
of  the  bureau  in  which  the  inventor, 
if  he  be  an  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  employed,  or  in  which  the 
officer  to  whom  the  application  is  as¬ 
signed  is  employed,  that  such  inven¬ 
tor  or  assignee  is  an  officer  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  invention 
is  used  or  to  be  used  in  the  public 
service.  The  dedication  in  the 
words  of  the  statute  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  specification,  and  if 
the  inventor  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
Government  there  should  be  placed 
on  record  in  the  application  a  like 
dedication  from  the  officer  to  whom 
the  patent  is  to  be  issued. 

‘If  from  the  papers  as  filed  it 
appears  that  the  inventor  or  the 
assignee  is  an  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  dedication  is  in  the 


specification,  a  serial  number  and 
filing  date  will  be  given,  and  the 
Examiner  in  the  first  action  will 
require  the  other  formalities,  if 
any  be  missing,  to  be  complied  with. 

‘The  final  grant  of  the  patent 
shall  include  a  statement  to  the 
effect,  “Provided,  however,  that  the 
said  invention  may  be  used  by  the 
Government,  or  any  of  its  officers 
or  employes  in  prosecution  of  work 
for  the  Government,  or  by  any 
other  person  in  the  United  States, 
without  the  payment  of  any  royalty 
thereon.” 

‘When  the  patent  is  issued  the 
publication  in  the  Official  Gasette 
shall  include  the  statement :  “Granted 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1883; 
22  stat.  L.  625.”  ’ 

“It  should  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  an  officer  of  the 
Government  who  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  invention  assigned  to  him 
and  who  will,  in  turn,  dedicate  the 
invention  to  the  public  in  accordance 
with  the  above  order.  In  that 
connection,  I  have  in  mind  the 
Surgeon-General,  or  possibly  some 
Army  or  Navy  Officer  stationed 
in  or  near  New  York  City. 

“I  trust  that  this  information  will 
be  helpful  to  you  and  to  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  kind  with  which 
you  are  connected.  It  seems  to  me 
that  taking  out  patents  in  this  way 
would  solve  the  problem  you  stated 
to  me;  it  would  give  recognition  to 
the  real  inventor  without  making 
him  subject  to  the  possible  charge 
of  taking  out  the  patent  for  mer¬ 
cenary  reasons.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  prevent  the  patenting  of 
the  same  invention  by  other  parties 
who  might  utilize  their  patent  in  a 
commercial  way  to  the  detriment 
of  your  organization  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations. 

“Another  way  to  accomplish  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  result  would  be  to 
cause  the  invention  to  be  described 
in  detail  in  some  printed  publica¬ 
tion  with  which  should  appear  the 
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statement — ‘All  rights  of  Mr.  so 
and  so  in  this  invention  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  public/  or  some  equiv¬ 
alent  statement  of  some  sort. 

“With  respect  to  copyright  mat¬ 
ters,  the  publication  of  any  work 
without  copyright  notice  comprises 
an  automatic  dedication  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  However,  so  that  the  dedication 
may  clearly  appear  I  would  suggest 
that  the  statement,  ‘Copyright 
waived  by  author’  appear  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  works.’’ 

“The  statute  concerning  obtain¬ 
ing  patents  dedicated  to  the  public 
without  payment  of  the  official  fees 
is  the  Act  of  March  3,  1883,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

‘The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
are  authorized  to  grant  any  officer 
of  the  Government,  except  officers 
and  employes  of  the  Patent  Office, 
a  patent  for  any  invention  of  the 
classes  mentioned  in  section  forty- 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  when  such  in¬ 
vention  is  used  or  to  be  used  in 
the  public  service,  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  fee;  PROVIDED, 
That  the  applicant  in  his  applica¬ 
tion  shall  state  that  the  invention 
described  therein,  if  patented,  may 
be  used  by  the  Government,  or  any 
of  its  officers,  or  employes  in 
prosecuticm  of  work  for  the 
Government,  or  by  any  person  in 
the  United  States,  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  him  of  any  royalty  thereon, 
which  stipulation  shall  be  included 
in  the  patent’ 

“You  will  note  that  the  privileges 
given  are  specifically  limit^  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Government  and  would 
therefore  not  apply  to  the  usual 
type  of  invention  you  have  in  mind. 

“Of  course,  anyone  can  take  out 
a  patent  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
public  and  this  is  occasionally  done 
in  the  case  of  medical  inventions 
and  inventions  pertaining  to  safety 
devices  for  use  in  factories,  etc. 

“The  official  fees  comprise  a 
$20.00  filing  fee  and  a  $20.00  final 
fee,  assuming  that  the  number  of 
claims  in  the  case  when  filed  and 
in  the  patent  as  issued  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty. 


“However,  I  imagine  your  organ¬ 
ization,  as  other  organizations  of 
the  same  type,  has  plenty  of  places 
where  it  can  use  $^.00  to  advan¬ 
tage.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
is  a  way  to  take  advant^e  of  this 
statute  even  though  the  inventor  is 
not  an  official  of  the  Government. 

I  find  that  this  is  covered  by  an 
order  issued  by  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents,  November  18, 
1924,  Order  No.  2887,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

‘Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1883, 
a  patent  can  be  issued  without  fee 
only  to  an  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  an  invention  used,  or  to 
be  used,  in  the  public  service,  and 
where  there  is  embodied  in  the  speci¬ 
fication  a  statement  that  “the  inven¬ 
tion  described  may  be  used  by  the 
Government  or  any  of  its  officers 
or  employes  in  prosecution  of  work 
for  the  Government  or  by  any  other 
persons  in  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  the  payment  to  me  (or  us)  of 
any  royalty  thereon.” 

‘The  inventor  need  not  be  an 
officer  of  the  Government,  but  an 
application  may  be  filed  under  this 
act  by  one  who  is  not  an  officer  if 
it  is  accompanied  by  an  assignment 
of  the  entire  interest  to  an  officer 
of  the  Government,  with  a  request 
that  the  patent  issue  to  him,  and 
the  other  conditions  of  the  act  are 
complied  with.  An  assi^ment  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or 
to  an  officer  of  the  Government  as 
trustee  for  anyone  except  the  people 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  will  not 
comply  with  the  act 

R.  B.  I. 


Compulsory  Employment 

The  German  law  on  the  compulsory 
employment  of  the  handicapped  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  translation  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  from  The  Bureau  of 
Information  and  State  Development, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 


Can  a  Blind  Man  Function  Successfully 
as  an  Executive? 

By  Arthur  L.  Lyle 
Certified  Public  Accountant 


Many  people  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  blindness  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  all  useful  occupation.  A 
real  acquaintance  with  those  among 
us  who  are  so  handicapped,  and  they 
are  many,  will  quickly  convince  one 
to  the  contrary  and  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  not  even  a  blind  man 
need  beg  for  a  living. 

We  find  them  making  good  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  disposing  of  their  products. 
We  find  them  conducting  news 
stands,  and  lunch  counters,  tuning 
pianos  and  engaging  in  many  other 
lines  of  useful  employment.  Many 
are  well  educated  and  are  taking 
their  place  as  statesmen,  musicians 
and  teachers.  Why  then  should  they 
not  make  good  executives? 

In  the  capacity  of  auditor  in  one 
of  the  largest  firms  in  the  United 
States,  having  offices  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities,  I  have  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  the  past 
five  years  to  observe  the  functioning 
officer  of  one  of  the  leading  organ¬ 
izations  for  the  blind  in  America. 

The  duties  of  such  an  e.xecutive 
are  four-fold.  If  he  would  have  his 
work  marked  with  the  stamp  of  suc¬ 
cess  he  must  demonstrate  to  four 
distinct  groups  of  people  that  he  is 
the  man  for  the  job. 

First  to  be  considered  are  those 
to  whom  he  owes  his  position  and 
to  whom  he  is  directly  responsible, 
the  official  board  of  the  institution. 


Second,  those  to  whom  he  looks 
for  individual  and  financial  aid,  the 
public. 

Third,  those  for  whose  benefit 
the  organization  is  maintained,  the 
blind  and  those  threatenea  with 
blindness. 

Fourth,  those  upon  whom  he  de¬ 
pends  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  organization,  his  own  executive 
staff. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
four  of  these  groups  calls  for  the 
undivided  time  and  interest  of  a 
man  of  no  mean  ability.  Any  per¬ 
son  in  such  a  position,  whether 
blind  or  seeing,  might  well  be  proud 
to  have  it  said  of  him  that  he  had 
carried  on  successfully. 

Given  then  a  man  of  sufficient 
training  and  ability  to  perform  sat¬ 
isfactorily  the  duties  incident  to 
these  four  groups,  would  the  lack 
of  eyesight  be  an  insurmountable 
handicap? 

Unquestionably  he  could  serve 
the  first  three  groups  satisfactorily 
if  he  could  master  the  last.  The 
appeal  of  his  own  struggle  and  rise 
above  his  misfortune  would  out¬ 
weigh  all  his  disadvantages  in  the 
eyes  of  the  directors,  the  public  and 
his  companions  in  misfortune. 

The  real  question  is  then,  could 
a  blind  man  maintain  and  control  a 
leading  organization  for  the  blind 
such  as  here  referred  to,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  and  economy 
sufficient  to  justify  his  employment 
in  preference  to  a  seeing  person? 
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Five  fundamental  features  charac¬ 
terize  a  successfully  managed  or¬ 
ganization  : 

1.  A  comprehensive  plan. 

2.  A  capable  and  harmonious 
staff. 

3.  A  clear-cut  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority. 

4.  A  carefully  arranged  and 
consistently  followed  routine. 

5.  An  effective  check-up. 

Let  us  consider  each  feature  in 
turn  and  determine  whether  any  of 
them  present  problems  impossible 
for  a  blind  man. 

Comprehensive  Plan — The  execu¬ 
tive  must  be  capable  of  visualizing 
not  only  present  conditions  and 
needs,  but  the  probable  require¬ 
ments  of  the  future.  He  must  be 
able  to  see  how  the  manifold  func¬ 
tions  of  his  organization  are  to  be 
carried  on  •  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  blind. 

The  blind  man  may  be  slower  to 
visualize  situations ;  it  seems  in¬ 
evitable  that  he  should.  So  much 
seems  to  depend  upon  actually  see¬ 
ing  things.  Yet  the  very  fact  of  his 
blindness  cuts  off  other  distracting 
influences  and  leaves  him  with 
more  time  and  opportunity  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  actual  problems  of 
his  organization.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  arrive  at  his  decision  after 
more  careful  deliberation  and  might 
in  the  end  produce  better  working 
schemes  than  the  seeing  person.  It 
does  not  appear  that  blindness 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  success 
from  this  standpoint. 

Capable  and  Harmonious  Staff — 
This  is  essential  to  any  successful 
executive  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  blind  man  should  be  es¬ 


pecially  handicapped  in  finding  and 
maintaining  such  a  corps  of  assis¬ 
tants.  There  is  a  saying  that  no  one 
would  take  advantage  of  a  blind 
man.  While  this  is  not  strictly 
true,  I  believe  that  men  and  women 
placed  in  positions  demanding  loy¬ 
alty  to  a  blind  executive  whom  they 
respect  will  invariably  give  of  their 
services  in  good  measure. 

Delegation  of  Authority — True  it 
is  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  blind 
executive’s  authority  must  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  others.  Yet  every  execu¬ 
tive  must  delegate  part  of  his 
powers  and  the  problem  of  the  blind 
man  differs  only  in  degree,  for  after 
all  must  not  every  executive  depend 
upon  the  integrity  of  his  staff? 

Carefully  Arranged  Routine — 
Here  again  the  blind  executive  may 
be  handicapped  at  the  outset;  but 
by  careful  study  and  frequent 
regular  conferences  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  he  can  keep  his 
executive  machinery  as  well  oiled 
and  as  smoothly  running  as  anyone. 

Effective  Check-Up — This  fea¬ 
ture,  considered  so  essential  by  the 
modern  business  man,  presents  per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  problem  to 
the  blind  executive.  He  must  see 
that  every  one  is  on  the  job  attend¬ 
ing  strictly  to  his  duties  at  all 
times.  He  must  see  not  only  that 
the  work  is  done  but  that  it  is  done 
right.  He  must  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  morale  and  a  strict 
accountability  at  all  times. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  might  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  path  of  the  blind  execu¬ 
tive.  Yet  by  means  of  regular  re¬ 
ports  both  oral  and  written,  by 
carefully  devised  schemes  of  inter- 
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nal  check,  by  clear-cut  assignment 
of  duties  and  requirement  of  strict 
accountability  for  their  perform¬ 
ance,  by  the  exercise  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  sound  diplomacy  I  believe 
he  can  overcome  his  handicap  even 
in  this  part  of  his  duties  and  obtain 
satisfactory  results. 

On  the  basis  of  this  brief  analysis 
of  the  essential  functions  of  the  chief 
executive  of  an  organization,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  altogether  possible  for  a 
blind  man  to  fulfill  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  such  a  position  and  to 
render  service  comparable  with  that 
of  the  best  seeing  person  available. 

My  observations  are  supported  in 
fact  by  the  success  of  the  man  in 
question  in  meeting  the  complex 
and  ever  increasing  requirements  of 
his  position,  and  rendering  capable, 
efficient  and  satisfactory  service. 

New  Boarding  House  for 
Blind  Men 

This  latest  addition  to  the  build¬ 
ings  owned  by  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City  was  made  possible  by  a  legacy 
and  is  a  four  story  building  at  605 
First  Avenue  adjoining  the  Bourne 
Workshop  for  Blind  Men. 

The  boarding  house  is  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  those  shop 
men  who  are  without  homes  or 
family  ties,  but  for  other  blind  men 
employed  elsewhere  who  desire  a 
home  at  moderate  cost  which  in¬ 
cludes  comfortable  rooms  and  good, 
nourishing  food. 

The  boarding  house  is  the  result 
of  the  special  interest  in  the  subject 
of  housing  for  blind  men  of  four  of 
the  Association’s  Directors — ^Judge 
Henry  W.  Goddard  of  the  United 


States  District  Court,  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  McLane,  Mr.  Smith  F.  Ferguson 
and  Mr.  Nelson  C.  Holland. 

The  house  was  opened  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10th  with  an  interesting  House 
Warming  and  was  attended  by  over 
three  hundred  guests,  blind  and  see¬ 
ing.  The  brief  exercises  were  in 
charge  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
President  of  the  Association,  and 
the  principal  speaker  was  United 
States  District  Attorney  Charles  H. 
Tuttle.  Mr.  Ferguson,  whose  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  erection  of  the  building, 
presented  the  key  to  the  boarding 
house  which  was  accepted  in  a 
felicitous  speech  by  the  President 
and  turned  over  to  Mr.  Richard 
Steimmig,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Association.  The  opening  prayer 
was  made  by  Dr.  Percy  Silver  of 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  blessing  was  given  by  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Action  of  Catholic  Charities,  Father 
Edward  R.  Moore.  Rabbi  Jonah 
Wise  also  took  part  in  the  exercises 
and  the  musical  program  was 
rendered  by  William  Fuhrmeister, 
the  blind  baritone  and  the  Light¬ 
house  Serenaders,  the  jazz  orchestra 
which  is  being  heard  with  much 
pleasure  and  frequency  over  some 
of  the  largest  broadcasting  stations. 

Telemovie  for  the  Blind 
The  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Bronx,  New  York,  reports  that  the 
motion  picture  program  described  by 
Nils  Granlund,  radio  announcer  over 
station  WPAP,  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  blind  children  of  the 
school.  The  Telemovie  opens  a  nev/ 
channel  of  recreation  for  those  who 
cannot  see. 


How  a  Blind  Man  May  Operate  a  Drill  Press 


By  Joseph 

At  the  last  convention  of  the 
^  A.A.W.B.  in  Atlantic  City  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether 
a  blind  man  or  woman  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  operate  a  drill  press  in 
any  factory.  Many  of  our  place¬ 
ment  agents  are  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  openings  on  assembly  jobs 
but  few  seem  to  have  good  fortune 
on  machine  work.  As  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  drill  press  experience 
both  as  an  operator  and  a  placement 
go-between,  the  editor  of  the  Out¬ 
look  has  asked  me  to  present  this 
type  of  work  in  detail  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  those  interested  in  plac¬ 
ing  blind  employees  in  such  jobs. 

Perhaps  a  great  share  of  our 
trouble  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
placement  agent.  If  any  prob¬ 
lem  is  approached  with  fear,  trem¬ 
bling,  doubt  and  misgiving,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  bound  to  be  negative. 

There  are  several  types  of  ma¬ 
chines  that  can  be  classified  as 
kindred  machines,  and  in  their  op¬ 
eration  vary  only  in  small  details. 
These  are  drill  presses,  tapping, 
reaming,  and  counter-sinking.  The 
first  three  machines  are  constructed 
for  both  horizontal  and  vertical  op¬ 
eration,  while  counter-sinking  is 
always  a  vertical  operation. 

Drills  are  built  for  single,  multi¬ 
ple  or  gang  work  both  movable  and 
fixed  jigs.  Tappers  and  reamers  are 
single  or  gang  types  and  the  counter 
sinkers  are  usually  just  a  single 
spindle. 

Let  us  consider  each  type  sepa¬ 
rately  and  since  drills  are  the  most 
common  we  can  inspect  them  first. 
A  drill  press  consists  of  a  shaft, 
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usually  set  upright  or  vertical  in 
position,  this  shaft  moves  up  and 
down  and  is  controlled  by  a  hand 
lever  while  the  top  end  of  the  shaft 
is  engaged  in  a  set  of  gears  which 
control  the  speed  of  travel  of  the 
drill  and  which  are  in  turn  operated 
by  a  line  shaft  or  direct  motor  drive. 
The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  has  a 
chuck  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  drill,  and  this  chuck 
is  always  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hide  or  bury  all  set 
screws  necessary  for  holding  the 
drill,  and  the  surface  of  the  chuck 
is  always  smooth.  This  is  done  to 
prevent  accident  for  all  workmen, 
and  is  not  a  special  device  for  blind 
operators. 

Drills  used  vary  in  size  from 
small  ones  about  l/16th  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  to  the  large  sizes  up  to  about 
inches  in  diameter.  The  larger 
the  drill,  the  slower  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  operated.  A  jig  is 
simply  a  clamp  or  vise,  used  to  hold 
the  material,  or  casting.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  shaped  to  hold  the  work  tight¬ 
ly  and  properly,  and  if  fastened  to 
the  bench  is  known  as  a  fixed  jig 
and  if  not  so  attached  is  called  a 
movable  jig.  The  work  is  usually 
held  in  place  by  clamps,  which  are 
quickly  and  easily  set,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  done  to  eliminate  waste 
motion  and  to  simplify  the  mechan¬ 
ical  operations  done. 

We  must  always  remember  that 
modern  production  requires  the 
elimination  of  all  possible  waste 
motion,  and  all  possible  hazards  and 
this  condition  makes  jobs  for  blind 
workers  and  does  not  eliminate 
them. 
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If  we  are  working  on  a  fixed  jig 
job,  the  only  thing  to  be  learned  by 
the  new  operator  is  the  method  of 
placing  the  work  in  the  jig,  and  the 
pressure  to  be  exerted  on  the  handle 
of  the  1  press  as  the  drill  is  pulled 
down  against  the  raw  material. 
Feeding  too  fast  either  breaks  or 
dulls  the  tool,  and  feeding  too  slow 
causes  low  production.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  learned  quickly  and  easily, 
and  the  blind  worker  should  do  it 
even  better  than  the  average  see¬ 
ing  employee  because  of  his  better 
developed  touch  and  control.  Re¬ 
leasing  the  finished  work  and  re¬ 
placing  with  another  quickly  and 
efficiently  requires  a  little  study  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  and  his 
efficiency  here  is  important.  Most 
all  seeing  workers  depend  on  the 
constant  repetition  of  motion  to 
produce  efficiency  but  the  blind  op¬ 
erator  must  use  his  wits  and  head 
to  a  little  better  advantage,  and  if 
he  does  so,  he  will  find  that  the 
competition  is  easy  to  meet.  There 
is  no  danger  of  injury  in  this  class 
of  work,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to 
touch  any  moving  parts  of  machin¬ 
ery.  When  a  tool  becomes  dull, 
the  workman  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  known  as  a  set-up-man,  or  tool 
grinder,  gives  the  same  attention 
to  the  blind  man  as  to  the  seeing, 
and  the  service  is  no  different  in 
any  way.  This  class  of  work  is 
usually  light,  easy  to  handle,  and 
the  possibilities  of  earning  normal 
wages  are  more  than  good.  A  blind 
girl  was  employed  on  a  fixed  jig 
drill  press  several  years  ago,  in  a 
sewing  machine  factory.  Her  pro¬ 
duction  was  fifty  per  cent  better 
than  the  average  seeing  girl,  and 


yet,  this  blind  girl  failed  on  bench 
assembly  work  in  the  same  place.  I 
am  citing  this  to  show  that  the 
operation  is  easy,  and  that  it  does 
not,  requir,e  the  skill  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  I  many  bench  assembly 
jobs  about  which  we  seldom  have  a 
question  raised. 

In  the  fixed  jig  class  of  drill 
presses  we  find  not  only  single  spin¬ 
dle  drills  but  also  multiple  and  gang 
types.  The  multiple  drill  is  one  in 
which  there  are  two  or  more  drills 
attached  to  the  same  head,  all  mov¬ 
ing  at  once,  and  all  controlled  by 
the  same  hand  lever.  The  largest 
number  I  have  seen  on  one  machine 
was  twenty-four  used  for  drilling 
motor  cycle  hubs  when  the  twenty- 
four  holes  were  drilled  with  one 
operation.  A  demonstration  '  was 
made  one  day  in  a  meter  factory  in 
Pittsburgh  on  which  six  drills  were 
operating  on  one  head,  and  the  six 
holes  were  drilled  at  one  motion. 
This  type  of  machine  is  no  more 
difficult  to  operate  for  the  blind 
than  the  single  drill,  and  the  work 
differs  only  in  that  larger  pieces  are 
usually  handled,  and  sometimes  the 
jig  is  a  little  more  complicated  in 
its  clamps  to  hold  the  work.  The 
actual  drilling  is  exactly  the  same. 
Gang  drills  are  those  in  which  two 
or  more  separate  drills,  each  in  it¬ 
self  a  single  spindle,  are  all  oper¬ 
ated  by  one  workman.  The  usual 
battery  is  a  set  up  of  four  or  six,  and 
quite  often  eight  drills  in  a  row. 
Each  drill  has  an  automatic  feed 
device,  after  the  drill  has  been 
started,  and  some  have  an  automa.tic 
cut-off  or  reverse.  In  operating  a 
gang  drill,  the  usual  method  is  to 
place  the  work  in  the  fixed  jig,  and 
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Joseph  F.  Clunk,  the  author  of  the  accompanying  article,  demonstrates  how  a 
blind  man  can  operate  a  six-spindle  gang  tapping  machine  which  threads 
two-inch  pipe  couplings.  This  machine  is  located  in  one  of  the  largest  steel 
mills  in  the  country. 


Start  the  drill  on  its  work.  The 
automatic  feed  replaces  the  hand 
pressure  of  the  ordinary  operation, 
and  the  drill  continues  on  its  work 
without  further  attention.  At 
the  finish  of  the  drilling,  the  ma¬ 
chine  either  releases  itself  and  the 
drill  is  pulled  out  by  counter 
weights,  or  the  drill  remains  in 
position  until  reversed  by  the  work¬ 
er..  After  starting  drill  No.  1,  the 
operator  goes  on  to  drill  No.  2  and 
gets  it  started,  and  so  on  down  the 
line  until  all  drills  are  working. 
Then  he  returns  to  drill  No.  1  and 
if  he  is  working  up  to  the  capacity 
of  the  machine,  he  will  return  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  time  when  this  drill 
has  completed  its  work.  The  fin¬ 


ished  work  is  taken  out,  a  new  piece 
put  in,  and  the  machine  started 
again.  Obviously,  when  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  working  up  to  proper  speed, 
he  will  get  to  each  of  the  drills  at 
the  time  it  is  finishing  its  work  and 
he  will  replace  the  finished  goods 
with  other  pieces  in  a  regular  rou¬ 
tine  manner.  If  the  operator  is 
working  slower  than  the  machine, 
then  one  or  more  drills  will  be  idle 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  is  not 
securing  capacity  production ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  man  is  work¬ 
ing  faster  than  the  machine  he  will 
get  to  each  drill  before  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  will  find  himself  loafing 
a  few  seconds  for  each  drill.  When 
this  condition  appears,  then  the  man 
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is  producing  to  full  capacity  for 
the  average  man,  and  in  such  cases, 
the  employer  is  always  glad  to  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  of  the  machine  to 
meet  the  speed  of  the  worker.  Then 
his  production  begins  to  mount 
over  that  of  the  average  man  and 
his  earnings  are  in  proportion.  Any 
blind  operator  on  a  machine  of  this 
type  who  does  not  keep  up  to  the 
machine  should  be  taken  off  and 
put  on  other  work  where  his  slow¬ 
ness  will  not  be  so  noticeable.  But, 
usually,  employers  find  that  the 
blind  worker  soon  becomes  faster 
than  the  original  speed  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  as  a  result  men  placed  on 
such  jobs  are  earning  more  money 
than  seeing  men  at  the  same  task. 

The  other  type  of  drill  press  work 
is  that  known  as  the  movable  jig 
type.  In  this  work,  single  drills 
are  used,  and  more  than  one  hole 
is  drilled  in  the  casting  by  the  same 
drill.  That  means  that  the  casting 
and  the  jig  must  be  moved  about 
under  the  drill  and  it  requires  the 
lining  up  of  drill  and  jig  to  do  the 
work.  Now,  I  know  that  someone  is 
going  to  ask,  how  a  blind  man  can 
tell  when  the  block  with  perhaps 
a  tiny  hole  through  the  jig  is  ex¬ 
actly  under  the  drill,  for  it  would 
be  impractical  for  a  man  to  be  stab¬ 
bing  at  the  jig  with  the  drill  and 
going  through  a  lot  of  motions 
which  would  slow  up  production, 
and  quite  often  break  the  tool.  The 
solution  is  easy.  First,  the  handle 
of  the  press  is  always  on  the  right 
and  about  the  level  of  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  head,  secondly,  the  jig  is  al¬ 
ways  pushed  about  under  the  drill 
by  the  left  hand,  and  it  seldom  moves 
over  more  than  a  square  foot  of  table 


space.  Thirdly,  drills  are  sharp 
only  on  the  tip,  and  the  sides  do 
not  cut  at  all.  Regardless  of  its 
speed  it  is  possible  to  touch  the 
sides  of  the  drill  with  the  tip  of  the 
fingers  and  not  be  in  danger  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  of  injury,  for  the  rotation 
is  away  from  the  finger  tips  and 
not  towards  them.  Therefore  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  touch  the 
revolving  drill  along  its  side  very 
lightly  with  the  tip  of  the  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  and  moving 
the  drill  down  properly  with  the 
control  handle,  guide  the  drill  into 
the  proper  place  on  the  jig.  This 
takes  longer  to  describe  than  to  do. 
Again,  the  operator  soon  learns  the 
exact  distance  the  jig  must  be 
moved  for  each  new  hole,  and  he 
moves  into  position  almost  exactly 
and  nearly  every  time.  I  have 
touched  and  guided  small  drills 
traveling  at  ten  thousand  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  and  never  had  an 
injury.  Too  much  pressure  against 
the  drill  will  burn  the  fingers 
slightly  because  of  the  friction,  but 
not  because  of  cutting.  Some 
classes  of  movable  jig  work  have 
two  drills  in  the  operation  and  the 
jig  may  be  moved  to  both  of  them. 
The  method  is  exactly  the  same  so 
far  as  the  blind  man  is  concerned. 
Large  drills  run  at  slow  speeds,  and 
even  the  danger  of  scorched  fingers 
is  entirely  eliminated.  There  is  a 
third  type  of  drill  press  work  called 
lay-out,  in  which  the  holes  are 
drilled  in  castings  in  which  no  jigs 
are  used,  and  perhaps  only  a  punch 
mark  indicates  the  place  for  drill¬ 
ing.  This  is  not  practical  for  a  blind 
operator  because  of  the  slowness  in 
detecting  the  punched  depressions 
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in  the  metal  and  the  difficulty  in 
lining  up  the  drills  with  such  slight 
marks. 

A  tapping  machine  is  a  machine 
used  for  the  threading  of  drilled 
holes  in  castings,  and  is  operated 
and  constructed  much  as  is  a  drill 
press. 

The  ordinary  type  is  that  of  the 
single  spindle,  and  its  exact  opera¬ 
tion  differs  from  the  drill  in  that 
the  tap  must  be  reversed  and  drawn 
from  the  work,  instead  of  being 
pulled  away,  while  the  tool  is  con¬ 
tinuing  its  original  motion.  Again, 
single  tapping  machines  do  not  use 
jigs,  for  the  jig  is  unnecessary.  The 
casting  has  one  or  more  holes 
drilled  in  it,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter 
for  a  blind  operator  to  find  these  by 
touch  and  to  tap  them  out  in  an 
efficient  manner.  Every  machine 
having  a  fixed  tap  has  some  sort 
of  reversing  device,  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  either  by  the  hand  lever  or 
by  pressure  against  the  machine. 
Horizontal  tap  is  the  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  where  the  tap  is  on  its  side, 
and  the  work  is  pushed  against  the 
tool.  Pressure  against  it  drives  the 
tap  into  the  work,  or  casting,  and 
pulling  on  the  casting  causes  the 
tap  to  reverse,  and  its  subsequent 
removal.  Gang  tappers,  where  as 
many  as  eight  are  run  by  the  same 
worker,  usually  have  a  removable 
tap,  which  either  goes  on  through 
the  casting  or  else  the  material  is 
run  up  on  the  tap  until  a  certain 
weight  is  accumulated  and  the  tap 
comes  out  of  the  chuck  and  is  emp¬ 
tied  of  its  load.  I  can  tell  about 
both  types  by  these  illustrations. 
One  of  the  largest  steel  mills  in  the 
country  is  a  big  producer  of  pipes 


and  pipe  fittings.  In  the  socket 
department,  a  gang  tapper  is  used. 
Six  taps  are  run  by  each  operator, 
and  they  are  of  the  vertical  type. 
Each  tool  weighs  about  ten  pounds 
and  is  run  entirely  through  the 
socket.  The  socket  is  held  in  a  vise 
or  jig,  the  operator  holds  the  tap 
in  position  in  the  chuck  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  while  so  holding  it,  pulls 
on  a  hand  lever  which  brings  the 
tap  down  against  the  socket.  A  pull 
on  another  lever  starts  the  auto¬ 
matic  feed  device,  and  the  operator 
goes  on  to  the  next  machine.  When 
the  tap  has  threaded  the  socket,  it 
drops  down  on  thte  bench  below 
the  jig  or  vise.  Although  the  head 
or  chuck  of  the  machine  continues 
to  revolve  in  its  original  direction, 
yet  the  tap  is  free  from  it  and  of 
course  has  no  motion.  The  operator 
removes  the  finished  socket,  re¬ 
places  it  with  another,  pulls  the 
head  of  his  machine  up  to  its  first 
position,  replaces  the  tap  in  the 
chuck  and  repeats  as  before. 

In  all  factories  making  nuts  and 
bolts,  vertical  tappers  are  used,  in 
which  the  machine  nut  is  placed 
under  the  tap,  and  threaded.  As 
this  is  done,  the  nut  travels  up  the 
tap  until  it  clears  the  threaded  part 
of  the  tap  and  is  run  on  to  the  shank 
or  straight  part  of  the  tool.  This 
is  usually  a  clear  space  of  about 
seven  or  eight  inches,  and  when  this 
is  filled,  the  weight  of  the  material, 
and  the  forcing  of  the  next  nut, 
pulls  the  tap  from  its  chuck  or 
socket,  the  operator  simply  picks  up 
the  tap,  and  permits  all  the  machine 
nuts  to  slide  into  a  barrel  or  box 
used  for  the  purpose,  replaces  the 
tap  and  goes  on  with  his  work.  This 
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type  of  tapping  machine  usually  has 
an  automatic  and  fixed  rate  of  ris¬ 
ing  and  falling,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  be  at  each  tap 
as  it  rises  in  order  to  place  the  next 
machine  nut  in  position,  else  he 
will  lose  that  move  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  go  through  its  motions 
without  doing  any  work.  Of  course 
some  folks  may  say  that  if  the  blind 
operator  arrived  at  the  tap  just  in 
time  to  miss  its  downward  move, 
that  he  might  get  his  fingers 
pinched  between  the  tap  and  the 
work  bench,  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true.  Accident  is  improbable 
on  this  machine  because  if  the  op¬ 
erator  gets  to  the  tap  after  it  has 
started  its  downward  move,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  nut  to  go  into 
position,  and  furthermore,  the 
worker  always  pushes  the  nut  into 
position  by  pushing  on  the  outside 
end  of  a  row  of  about  six  or  eight 
of  them,  as  they  lie  in  the  feed 
trough  or  groove  that  guide  them 
into  the  tap.  Another  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  doing  the  same  work  is  that 
in  which  a  gravity  feed  is  used. 
Here  the  nuts  are  placed  on  an  in¬ 
clined  trough,  and  they  are  forced 
into  position  by  their  own  weight. 
All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  trough  filled,  and  to  empty  the 
taps  frofW'time  to  time. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  the  average  blind  man,  pos¬ 
sessing  ordinary  skill,  cannot  do 
this  kind  of  work,  and  secure  as 
good  or  better  results  than  the  av¬ 
erage  seeing  employee  at  the  same 
task. 

A  tool  used  for  the  smoothing  or 
enlarging  of  drilled  holes  in  both 
metal  and  wood  parts  is  known  as 


a  reamer.  It  is  usually  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  spindle  variety,  but  is  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  gang  type  as 
well.  The  tool  is  much  like  a  drill, 
except  that  it  has  no  cutting  edge, 
is  tapered  from  tip  to  shank,  and 
the  sides  are  usually  sharpened.  It 
is  operated  like  a  drill,  and  unlike 
the  tap  is  not  reversed  to  pull  it 
from  the  work,  but  the  tool  contin¬ 
ues  revolving  in  its  original  direc¬ 
tion.  The  best  illustration  I  have 
is  that  of  a  gang  reamer,  used  in  a 
large  hinge  factory.  The  hinges  are 
made  on  a  punch  press,  and  the  butt 
end  is  formed  by  bending  over  the 
straps  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  circle  through  which  the  pin  must 
go  to  make  the  joint.  This  pin  fits 
snugly,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  workers  to  bend  the  straps 
so  as  to  fit  the  pin  exactly,  there¬ 
fore  a  reamer  is  used  to  run  down 
through  the  loops,  and  in  so  doing, 
the  holes  are  smoothed  and  rounded, 
and  the  pin  fits  exactly  as  designed. 
Each  hinge  is  held  in  a  Clamp,  or 
vise  or  jig,  and  each  reamer  is  re¬ 
versed  by  the  operator  as  he  comes 
to  it,  by  the  use  of  the  hand  lever. 
Reamers  are  not  so  common  as 
drills  and  tappers,  for  they  are  only 
used  in  special  cases  of  this  kind, 
or  where  special  fitting  must  be 
made.  If  holes  in  plates  are 
punched  out  on  punch  presses  and 
the  cut  is  not  as  exact  as  it  should 
be,  reamers  are  used  to  make  the 
adjustment.  Of  course  this  is  an 
extra  operation  that  is  eliminated 
whenever  possible  by  the  use  of  ex¬ 
act  drills  or  punching  dies. 

Of  course  you  have  often  ob¬ 
served  that  whenever  screws  or 
bolts  are  used  in  wood  or  metal,  and 
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a  smooth  surface  is  secured,  that 
the  head  of  the  screw  or  bolt  is 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  is  apparently  partially 
buried  in  the  body.  To  secure  this 
result,  the  head  of  the  bolt  or 
screw  must  be  bevelled  or  tapered 
from  the  head  to  the  shank,  and 
also  the  hole  into  which  it  is  fitted 
must  be  bevelled  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  I  make  this  explanation  be¬ 
cause  I  have  met  many  people  who 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  counter  sinking.  It  is  the 
bevelling  of  the  material  around 
this  drilled  or  punched  hole  in  the 
metal  or  wood  that  we  are  now 
considering.  Hardware  and  tool 
makers  use  this  machine  a  great 
deal,  for  most  of  their  products  re¬ 
quire  it.  The  counter  sinker  is  much 
like  a  drill  in  shape,  and  differs  only 
in  that  its  tip  has  a  broad  cutting 
edge,  a  rather  sharp  tip,  which 
slopes  off  like  a  broad  cone.  This 
tip  is  seldom  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  depth  and  the  rest  of  the 
shank  is  straight  and  plain.  To 
operate,  the  worker  simply  places 
the  material  beneath  the  tool,  pulls 
down  on  the  handle  and  touches 
the  tool  to  the  raw  material.  The 
move  is  rather  fast,  for  the  counter 
sinker  cuts  rapidly.  A  slight  burr 
or  bit  of  metal  is  cut  from  the  sides 
of  the  whole  in  the  body  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  sometimes  this  will  fall 
upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  friction  it  will  be  warm 
but  not  hot  enough  to  burn  or  cause 
any  trouble,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
being  afraid  of  it. 

Work  on  this  machine  is  usually 
of  a  very  light  character,  the  arti¬ 


cles  being  small,  and  easily  handled 
and  it  really  makes  an  ideal  job 
for  any  blind  worker. 

There  is  one  general  precaution 
to  be  observed  by  the  operator  in 
this  type  of  work  and  that  is,  that 
sleeves  must  be  rolled  above  the 
elbows  and  if  possible  should  be  cut 
off  altogether  so  as  to  prevent  any 
loose  ends  from  becoming  engaged 
in  any  moving  parts.  Accidents 
sometimes  happen  to  seeing  work¬ 
men  when  a  loose  sleeve  becomes 
entangled  in  a  revolving  spindle. 
Observing  this  precaution  will  elim¬ 
inate  all  reasonable  excuses  for  ac¬ 
cident. 

I  have  tried  to  detail  the  methods 
of  operation  of  the  usual  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  kinds  of  machines  in  this 
class.  .There  are  many  varieties 
of  each,  and  few  factories  duplicate 
each  other  in  any  one  of  them,  and 
yet  in  all,  they  are  working  on  the 
same  fundamental  principles.  The 
only  differences  being  in  the  kind  of 
work  done  and  this  brings  about 
different  methods  of  holding  the 
work  in  the  jigs,  or  of  taking  the 
work  away  from  the  machines.  In 
every  plant  of  any  size,  the  raw 
material  and  finished  product  are 
brought  to  and  taken  away  from 
the  machines  by  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  and  the 
blind  are  in  no  different  position 
than  the  seeing.  This  system  is 
used  to  increase  the  production  of 
the  machines,  by  keeping  the  oper¬ 
ators  at  them  steadily,  instead  of 
having  them  go  afteil  Itheir  own 
raw  materials  and  dispose  of  their 
finished  work.  Tools  are  always 
cared  for  by  the  assistant  foreman, 
or  by  a  special  set-up  man,  who 
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does  all  the  sharpening  and  replac¬ 
ing  for  all  employees.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  the  average  seeing 
person  employed  at  this  kind  of 
work  is  just  an  ordinary  person 
who  likes  and  can  do  routine  work. 
It  is  a  person  who  must  learn  ef¬ 
ficiency  by  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  motions,  and  whose  work 
can  be  done  without  too  much  ne¬ 
cessity  for  concentrated  thought  on 
the  task  in  hand.  Again,  the  ma¬ 
chines  must  be  and  are  as  nearly 
fool  proof  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  These  conditions  make  it 
easy  for  the  average  blind  worker 
to  meet  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
and  to  show  the  employer  that 
blindness  is  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability  on  the  job.  Every  plant 
making  articles  of  wood  or  of  metal 


uses  machines  of  this  kind,  and  all 
of  them  have  many  more  jobs  with¬ 
in  their  walls  than  there  are  blind 
in  the  community  to  take  them. 
Cast  aside  your  fears  of  moving 
parts  of  machinery,  for  they  are 
truly  false  and  are  unjustified.  If 
you  have  a  blind  man  or  woman 
who  would  normally  be  working  in 
in  a  factory,  do  not  look  for,  or  at 
least  do  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
ordinary  (assembly  job  for  them, 
if  you  can  possibly  place  them  on 
machines,  for  the  work  is  always 
higher  in  pay,  just  as  easy  to  do, 
and  the  worker  has  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  more  skill  and  efficiency. 

Many  factories  would  probably 
reduce  their  finger  accidents  on  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  kind,  if  they  would 
blindfold  all  their  operators. 


American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
Convention 

The  Twenty-ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Blind  will  be  entertained  at  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota,  Monday,  June  25  to  Friday,  June  29,  1928.  Host,  Super¬ 
intendent  Joseph  E.  Vance  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault, 
Minnesota;  President,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  St  Louis,  Missouri;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New 
York  City. 

Inquiries  or  suggestions  as  to  the  Convention  program  or  proceedings 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  201  Bellefield  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Daring  to  Become 

By  Betty 

I  RECEIVED  my  early  education 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind.  After  graduating  from 
that  school,  I  matriculated  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University  of  this  city,  where 
I  spent  five  years.  In  1922,  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  A.B.  degree,  also  being 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  My 
major  studies  had  been  English  and 
History,  with  Psychology  as  a  close 
third.  The  following  year  I  received 
my  M.A.  degree,  having  studied 
principally  under  Dr.  R.  G.  Usher, 
an  interesting  historian  of  inter¬ 
national  fame.  I  had  equipped  my¬ 
self  to  teach  English  and  History 
in  high  school,  should  I  ever  find  it 
advantageous  to  do  so.  While  at  the 
university  I  took  my  part  in  all  activ¬ 
ities  along  with  other  students.  The 
instructors  never  allowed  my  lack  of 
sight  to  stand  in  my  way.  Indeed, 
one  of  my  professors  often  used  to 
chuckle  and  say,  “I  sometimes  enjoy 
having  you  do  more  work  than  the 
other  students  in  my  class,  so  that 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  say  I  let 
you  off  easy  because  you  are  blind.” 
Theoretically,  that  was  unfair  of 
him;  but  I  rather  liked  such  an  atti¬ 
tude.  I  especially  enjoyed  athletics 
at  the  university,  and  took  part  in 
the  folk  dances  and  a  number  of 
other  activities  that  we  had  on  Field 
Day.  I  was  especially  glad  when  I 
won  the  pole  climbing  contest;  for 
most  of  the  girls  found  this  so  diffi¬ 
cult. 

And  now  for  the  work  I  am  doing 
at  present.  I  am  a  dramatic  reader, 
and  give  dramatic  recitals  in  any 


a  Dramatic  Reader 

McGuire* 

part  of  the  country  where  I  can 
secure  engagements.  I  am  also 
lecturer,  story  teller,  and  teacher  of 
dramatic  story  telling,  and  public 
speaking.  When  I  am  at  home,  I 
act  as  assistant  instructor  of  Ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind. 

It  was  while  I  was  a  high  school 
student  that  I  became  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  expression  and  dramatics. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  played  the 
part  of  Rosalind  in  Shakespeare’s  As 
You  Like  It,  which  we  gave  on  our 
school  lawn,  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  favorable  comments 
which  my  work  received  from  noted 
dramatic  critics  of  this  city.  After 
that  I  had  leading  parts  in  many 
plays,  not  only  at  our  school,  but 
with  sighted  actors  as  well.  This 
all  culminated  in  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  me.  While  still  in  high 
school,  I  was  chosen  to  play  one  of 
the  principal  roles  in  a  mammoth 
pageant  which  was  given  in  our 
beautiful  out-door  Municipal  Thea¬ 
tre.  I  was  privileged  to  play  with 
Henrietta  Grosman,  Helen  Ware, 
Robert  Edeson,  all  noted  figures  in 
the  theatrical  world.  They  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  go  on  with  my  work. 
During  all  this  time  I  was  also 
studying  dramatic  reading  and  story 
telling.  I  gave  many  recitals  in  my 
own  city,  and  during  summers  while 
I  was  yet  a  little  girl,  I  told  stories 
in  our  public  playgrounds.  Finally  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
dramatic  reading  with  the  greatest 
reader  of  this  country.  Prof.  S.  H. 
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Betty  McGuire 
dared  to  take 
the  training  of 
a  dramatic 
reader  and  seek 
engagements. 

In  this  virile 
article  she  tells 
of  her  success 
and  the  sensible 
way  she  treats 
her  limitations. 


Clark,  Prof.  Emeritus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  At  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  past  six  years  I 
have  studied  intensively  with  him. 

I  give  dramatic  readings  for  clubs, 
colleges,  universities,  and  churches. 
I  read  full  length  plays,  one  act 
plays,  short  stories,  poetry.  I  also 
give  lecture  recitals  on  folk  lore 
and  modern  poetry.  For  high 
schools  I  arrange  special  programs. 
The  plays  I  am  particularly  featur¬ 
ing  this  season  are:  Sir  James 
Barrie’s  delightful  Scotch  comedy, 
IVhat  Every  Woman  Knows,  and 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s  poetic 
drama,  The  King’s  Henchman,  and  G. 
B.  Shaw’s  comedy,  Pygmalion.  Some 
of  my  outstanding  successes  have 
been:  The  Swan,  by  Franz  Molnar; 


St.  Joan,  by  Shaw;  A  Doll’s  House, 
by  Ibsen ;  and  The  Spanish  Gypsy,  by 
George  Eliot.  I  am  eager  to  secure 
engagements  to  give  recitals  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I  give  re¬ 
citals  singly  or  in  series.  I  declined 
an  offer  to  sign  up  with  a  lyceum 
and  Chautauqua  bureau  several  years 
ago,  because  they  would  not  always 
have  allowed  me  to  give  my  au¬ 
diences  readings  of  the  highest 
literary  value. 

This  winter  I  have  been  filling 
recital  engagements  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  reading  principally 
for  colleges,  universities,  and  clubs. 
Just  last  week,  for  instance,  I  read 
for  the  three  hundred  students  of  a 
college  for  young  ladies  in  this 
vicinity.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  read 
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for  an  audience  of  1500  at  one  of 
our  public  high  schools.  In  a  day 
or  two  I  am  to  read  a  Christmas 
play  at  the  celebration  of  a  silver 
wedding.  And  so  it  goes.  I  am  pre¬ 
senting  to  my  audiences  the  best  of 
literature.  I  try  to  make  my  pro¬ 
grams  of  educational  and  cultural 
value;  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
provide  wholesome  entertainment. 
Frequently,  instead  of  giving  dra¬ 
matic  readings,  I  am  called  upon  to 
give  a  lecture.  This  fall  I  had  an 
interesting  experience.  The  Lions 
Clubs  throughout  the  country  were 
having  what  they  called  Blind 
Week.  They  wished  to  learn  more 
about  the  blind.  I  was  asked  by  the 
Lions  Club  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
to  give  an  address  on  the  subject: 
“What  the  Blind  Expect  of  Their 
Seeing  Friends/’  That  was  my  first 
time  to  talk  to  the  public  about  the 
blind.  It  was  a  real  pleasure,  be¬ 
cause  the  men  showed  such  an  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  the  blind.  The 
thesis  of  my  address  was :  The 
blind  should  expect  no  more  of  their 
sighted  friends  than  they  should 
expect  of  us — an  equal  opportunity 
to  live  a  normal  and  useful  life. 

At  present  I  secure  my  own  re¬ 
cital  engagements;  but  I  hope  soon 
to  put  myself  under  a  competent 
manager.  My  mother  accompanies 
me  on  my  recital  tours.  I  could  go 
alone  but  in  this  way  I  am  left  en¬ 
tirely  free  to  devote  all  my  energy 
to  my  art,  leaving  other  arrange¬ 
ments  to  my  mother.  Absolute  in¬ 
dependence  is  splendid,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  advisable  when  it  may 
interfere  with  our  progress.  From 
my  own  experience,  and  from  the 
reactions  of  my  seeing  friends 


towards  blind  artists  who  have 
traveled  alone,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  blind  woman 
aspiring  to  be  a  successful  artist 
should  have  a  traveling  companion. 

I  want  my  appearance  to  be  fault¬ 
less,  and  my  stage  arrangements 
simple  but  artistic,  when  I  go  before 
an  audience.  Strangers  could  an¬ 
swer  my  questions  and  arrange 
stage  settings  for  me,  but  it  would 
lessen  their  interest  in  my  artistic 
efforts  if  they  were  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  to  any  of  these  homely  details 
for  me.  A  traveling  companion  adds 
to  my  expense,  but  it  also  adds 
materially  to  my  success.  Because 
I  am  entirely  independent  of  my 
patrons  as  far  as  details  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  often  seem  almost  to 
forget  about  my  blindness;  at  least, 
it  is  not  thrust  upon  their  attention 
all  the  time.  Another  thing :  in 
case  the  stage  should  have  Colored 
lights  or  glaring  footlights,  I  must 
have  a  bit  of  make-up  to  keep  my 
face  from  seeming  colorless.  As  I 
am  totally  blind,  I  couldn’t  do  this 
for  myself  with  any  certainty  of 
doing  it  successfully,  and  I  should 
certainly  not  wish  a  stranger  to  do 
it  for  me.  Besides  this  is  an  art  in 
itself,  and  requires  an  adept,  who  is 
experienced  in  applying  the  rouge, 
lipstick,  and  eyebrow  pencil.  Most 
people  imagine  they  know  how  to 
do  it;  but  the  results  are  sometimes 
grotesque.  I  have  found,  too,  that 
the  public  performer  who  would  be 
successful  must  be  as  attractive  in 
appearance  as  is  physically  possible. 

When  I  am  to  appear  before  an 
audience,  I  always  manage  to  be  at 
the  auditorium  early  enough  to  learn 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


The  Growth  of  Braille  Transcribing 

By  Adelia  M,  Hoyt 


Acting  Director  of  Braille,  American  Re< 

The  Library 

Ten  years  ago  there  came  into 
the  world  of  the  blind  a  new 
friend  in  the  person  of  Mar¬ 
garet  H.  Forgan.  In  those  days  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  focused  on 
the  battle  lines  in  Europe  and  the 
sympathy  of  our  people  went  out  to 
the  disabled  men  returning  home. 

Mrs.  Forgan’s  interest  centered  in 
the  blinded  soldier.  She  learned  of 
Evergreen,  the  training  school  es¬ 
tablished  for  him  near  Baltimore, 
Md.  There  he  would  be  taught  to 
read  Braille,  a  recently  adopted  sys¬ 
tem  which  had  no  literature.  Mrs. 
Forgan  resolved  to  learn  Braille  that 
she  might  copy  such  material  as 
the  blinded  soldiers  would  enjoy. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider  was  then 
in  charge  of  the  Service  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
To  her  Mrs.  Forgan  turned  for  help. 
Little  was  known  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  The  only  printed  help  avail¬ 
able  was  a  small  leaflet  prepared  by 
the  Uniform  Type  Commission  con¬ 
taining  the  Braille  characters  and 
the  fourteen  rules  governing  their 
use.  With  this  as  her  text  book,  and 
with  Mrs.  Rider’s  help  and  that  of 
a  blind  assistant,  Mrs.  Forgan  was 
soon  able  to  produce  readable 
Braille.  She  began  copying  editor¬ 
ials  from  Collier’s  Weekly,  articles 
from  the  Literary  Digest  and  other 
magazines.  Thus  she  became  the 
first  volunteer  Braille  Transcriber 
for  the  war  blind. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1918. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  article 
to  trace  the  growth  of  Braille 


I  Cross,  Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind, 
of  Congress 

Transcribing;  how  it  was  taken  up 
by  scattered  individuals,  groups  and 
various  Red  Cross  chapters ;  how 
these  efforts  were  united  and  wisely 
directed  by  Mrs.  Rider;  how  the 
men  at  Evergreen  were  encouraged 
to  learn  Braille  by  having  the  kind 
of  books  they  liked  to  read  copied 
for  them ;  how  the  new  system  was 
popularized  until  “Braille”  became 
a  household  word  in  hundreds  of 
homes;  and  finally,  how  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  adopted  Braille  as 
one  of  its  regular  peace-time  activ¬ 
ities. 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded 
soldier  the  Red  Cross  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  government.  Ever¬ 
green  was  for  some  time  known  as 
“The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.”  When  that  Institution  was 
taken  over  by  the  Veterans’  Bureau, 
the  Red  Cross  maintained  its  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Evergreen  library  through 
Mrs.  Rider,  the  Directing  Librarian. 
When  in  1925  Evergreen  was  closed, 
all  books  which  had  survived  hard 
usage  were  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  general  cir¬ 
culation.  The  eagerness  and  delight 
of  the  general  reader  in  this  new 
literature  fully  justified  this  form  of 
volunteer  service. 

Today  Braille  Transcribing  stands 
unique  among  the  other  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  It  has 
more  than  nine  hundred  certified 
workers,  representing  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  Red  Cross  chapters 
scattered  from  Maine  to  California. 
It  includes  other  organizations  such 
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as  women’s  clubs,  church  societies 
and  the  Junior  League,  all  enrolled 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross 
with  one  common  desire — to  serve 
the  blind. 

The  influence  of  Braille  Tran- 
scribing  is  ever-widening.  Already 
it  reaches  to  China  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Philippines  on  the  other.  A 
certified  braillist,  now  a  missionary 
in  South  Africa,  is  using  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Braille  to  teach  the  blind 
of  that  country  to  read — an  achieve¬ 
ment  regarded  by  the  natives  as 
little  less  than  miraculous.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  work  the  American 
Red  Cross  cooperates  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  maintaining  a 
small  staff  at  the  library  where 
office  room,  the  franking  privilege 
and  other  facilities  are  freely 
granted. 

In  place  of  the  small  leaflet 
studied  by  Mrs.  Forgan  there  are 
now  in  ink-print  a  very  complete 
text  book,  “Braille  Transcribing,  A 
Manual,”  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  and  “Ten  Lessons 
in  Braille,”  by  Madeleine  Loomis 
of  Chicago,  Ill.  In  addition,  there  is 
in  Braille  the  “Proof-reader’s  Man¬ 
ual,”  published  by  the  Howe  Mem¬ 
orial  Press,  Boston,  Mass.  Two 
correspondence  courses  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Braille  Transcribing 
Section  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
— one  for  sighted  transcribers,  the 
other  for  blind  proof-readers.  After 
a  worker  receives  a  certificate  and 
is  given  permission  to  transcribe, 
her  work  is  carefully  supervised, 
the  manuscript  proofread,  corrected, 
shellacked  and  made  up  into  proper 
volumes  before  it  is  presented  to  a 
library.  More  than  one  hundred  vol¬ 


umes  per  month  are  now  completed 
and  presented  to  various  libraries. 
They  represent  a  wide  range  of 
literature :  history,  philosophy,  biog¬ 
raphy,  poetry  and  fiction.  All  that 
any  transcriber  requires  is  the 
knowledge  that  a  certain  book  is 
wanted  by  a  library  or  blind  reader, 
and  she  is  willing  to  undertake  it. 
Perfection  is  not  claimed  for  these 
volumes,  but  many  readers  testify  to 
the  high  standard  of  accuracy 
maintained. 

Not  content  with  producing  single 
copies  the  Red  Cross  has  under¬ 
taken  “duplication.”  A  volunteer 
worker  brought  from  France  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  method  of 
duplicating  invented  by  M.  Garin 
and  known  as  the  “Garin  Process.” 
After  years  of  patient  labor  and  ex¬ 
periment  this  method  has  been 
adapted  to  American  apparatus. 
Manuscript  intended  for  duplication 
is  written  by  “picked”  workers  on 
specially  prepared  slates  and 
writers.  The  pages  are  converted 
into  plates  from  which  many  im¬ 
pressions  may  be  taken.  The  results 
are  proving  satisfactory  both  to 
librarians  and  readers.  Several 
books  have  already  been  printed 
by  the  Garin  Process  and  sold  to 
libraries  at  a  price  covering  the  cost 
of  materials  only.  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Red  Cross  to  compete 
with  the  regular  established  print¬ 
ing  houses,  but  only  to  supplement 
their  efforts  and  to  serve  where 
there  is  a  real  need.  As  long  as  the 
demand  far  exceeds  the  supply  this 
need  will  exist.  The  Braille  Tran¬ 
scribing  Section  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
and  no  title  is  recommended  to  a 
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transcriber  if  it  has  been  or  is  likely 
to  be  press-brailled. 

The  binding  of  hand-copied  manu¬ 
script  has  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
larger  libraries  and  been  almost 
prohibitive  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
ones.  To  meet  this  need  Red  Cross 
volunteers  have  undertaken  book¬ 
binding.  In  this  work  the  Brooklyn 
Chapter,  Amercan  Red  Cross,  has 
been  the  pioneer.  The  result  has 
been  pronounced  by  experts  as  com¬ 
paring  favorably  with  the  output  of 
commercial  binderies.  Other  Red 
Cross  chapters  are  including  “book¬ 
binding”  as  a  part  of  their  volunteer 
service  program,  and  this  will  aid 
greatly  in  getting  these  hand-copied 
books  into  circulation. 

It  is  not  alone  in  copying  books 
that  the  Red  Cross  volunteer  helps 
the  blind.  In  our  colleges  and  high 
schools,  in  the  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  world,  our  young  people  are 
handicapped  for  want  of  material 
not  in  Braille.  Here  the  Red  Cross 
copyist  comes  to  their  aid.  Latin 
and  Mathematics  were  copied  last 
year  for  a  young  blind  girl  in  Jack- 
son,  Miss.  Her  mother  writes: 

“It  is  a  problem  having  a  child 
who  is  blind  enter  a  city  High 
School,  and  what  you  are  doing  for 
her  is  of  untold  value.  It  is  real 
missionary  work  for  it  is  material 
which  could  be  gotten  in  no  other 
way  .  .  .  She  is  much  delighted 
with  the  Braille  transcript.  It  is 
beautifully  done  and  is  of  great 
help  to  her  .  .  .  Edith  had  exam¬ 
ination  last  week  and  made  98  in 
Mathematics  and  97  in  Latin.  The 
reason  why  she  does  so  well  is 
because  she  has  been  able  to  do  the 
studying  for  herself  in  Braille.” 


A  student  at  Hunter  College, 
N.  Y,  writes: 

“I  can  hardly  express  how  much 
the  Braille  Transcribing  of  my 
French  has  meant  to  me.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  and  promptness  of  the  work 
have  been  a  great  aid  in  keeping 
up  with  the  texts  used  in  College. 

I  consider  this  work  of  transcribing 
for  students  one  of  the  great  phases 
of  Red  Cross  service.” 

An  appeal  from  the  Philippines 
brought  prompt  response  and  when 
the  first  invoice  of  manuscript  was 
sent  across,  the  following  reply 
came  from  Miss  Julia  Hayes,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine 
Islands: 

“We  have  received  the  twenty-six 
manuscripts.  They  will  prove  a 
great  blessing  to  the  blind  here  and 
fill  a  long-felt  need  for  fresh  new 
reading  material.  Many  of  the 
stories  can  be  used  in  literature 
classes  for  required  outside  read¬ 
ings  and  a  few  of  them  are  among 
the  required  readings  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Schools  .  .  .  Please  accept  our 
deep  gratitude  for  this  great  kind¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  K.  L.  Soong,  a  blind  Chinese 
and  a  student  teacher  at  St  John’s 
University,  Shanghai,  China,  has 
been  g^ven  certain  manuscripts 
which  could  be  spared.  Recently 
Mr.  Soong,  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  James  W.  Bennett,  published 
a  book  of  short  stories  entitled 
“Plum  Blossoms  and  Blue  Incense.” 
The  book  possesses  real  literary 
merit.  Concerning  it  Mr.  Soong 
writes  the  Red  Cross: 

“I  hope  you  will  like  the  book. 

It  is  the  result  of  your  kindness 
in  sending  me  Braille  literature. 

Had  you  not  given  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  I  could  not  have  done 
anything  in  the  writing  line.” 
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Still  another  good  comes  out  of 
this  volunteer  work.  Braillists  be¬ 
come  interested  in  the  local  blind, 
serve  on  committees,  help  with 
clubs  and  associations  of  the  blind. 
They  seek  out  children  and  newly 
blinded  and  these  are  put  in  touch 
with  schools,  commissions  and  home 
teachers.  Sometimes  they  are 
taught  by  the  volunteers.  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  booklets,  marked  playing 
cards,  Braille  letters  and  many  other 
expressions  of  friendship  and  good 
will  now  pass  from  the  transcriber 
to  touch  readers,  for  the  volunteer 
loves  this  personal  touch. 

Thus  has  Braille  Transcribing 
helped  to  enrich  the  libraries,  aided 
the  students  and  been  a  means  of 
educating  the  public  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  blind  and  their 
problems.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  the  Outlook  to  know 
that  with  all  the  work  accomplished 
only  two  sighted  employees  receive 
any  remuneration.  All  other  paid 
workers  are  without  sight.  About 
forty  such  persons,  including  proof¬ 
readers,  instructors  and  supervisors, 
are  now  receiving  more  or  less 
regular  compensation  from  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  story  of  Braille  Transcribing 
is  preeminently  that  of  a  volunteer 
service.  Only  a  love  of  the  work 
and  a  real  desire  to  serve  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  hours  of  patient  labor 
given  by  volunteer  transcribers, 
shellackers,  printers,  book-binders 
and  others.  The  American  Red 
Cross  is  the  greatest  organization 
in  the  world  using  “volunteer  ser¬ 
vice.”  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  to  have 
enlisted  its  help  in  Braille  transcrib¬ 
ing. 


(Continued  from  page  25) 
all  about  the  stage.  I  always  am 
able  to  walk  on  and  off  the  stage 
without  assistance,  and  this  gives 
the  audience  more  confidence  in  my 
work. 

People  interest  me  intensely;  so 
each  new  audience  is  a  new  and 
thrilling  experience  to  me.  I  can 
always  sense  their  reactions  to  my 
work  long  before  I  am  finished.  I 
can  usually  tell  whether  I  have 
pleased  or  displeased  them.  I  am 
not  afflicted  with  nervousness  or 
stagefright,  because  audiences  are 
an  every-day  thing  with  me.  As  far 
as  I  am  able,  I  try  to  keep  my  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  background.  I  cannot 
disguise  the  fact;  but  I  can  keep  it 
from  being  too  obvious.  I  am  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  the  public  feel  that  I 
am  a  normal  human  being  living  a 
normal  life. 

In  giving  dramatic  readings  I  am 
doing  the  thing  I  want  to  do  most. 

“Samples” 

“Samples”  is  the  name  of  the  book 
of  short  stories  compiled  this  year  by 
Lillie  Rittenberg  and  Beatrice  Lang 
for  the  Community  Workers  of  the 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind.  The  success  of  “Aces”  and 
“Trumps”  published  in  previous  years 
is  responsible  for  “Samples.”  The 
authors  represented  are:  George  Ade, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Barry  Benfield, 
Konrad  Berccvici,  Louis  Bromfield, 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Willa  Cather, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  Edna  Ferber,  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  Zona  Gale,  John 
Galsworthy,  Sam  Helman,  Fannie 
Hurst,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  G.  B. 
Stern,  Thyra  Sampter  Winslow,  Eli¬ 
nor  Wylie. 
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Dr.  Albert  Hayne  Walker 

Dr.  Albert  Hayne  Walker,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  died  in  St. 
Augustine,  November  21st,  1927. 
He  came  to  Florida  twenty-six 
years  ago  from  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  of  his  work  the  St.  Aug¬ 
ustine  Evening  Record  says: — 

“When  Dr.  Walker  took  charge, 
there  was  a  group  of  wooden  build¬ 
ings,  veritable  firetraps,  on  the 
school  campus.  Through  his  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts,  and  the  generous  at¬ 
titude  of  the  state  authorities,  whom 
he  brought  to  realize  the  importance 
of  work  for  deaf  and  blind  children 
of  the  state,  these  buildings  were 
replaced  with  handsome,  modern, 
fireproof  structures,  and  the  school 
itself  placed  on  a  high  plane  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  A  building  program  was 
evolved  that  meant  steady  progress. 
It  was  the  dream  of  Dr.  Walker  to 
bring  Florida’s  state  school  plant 
into  the  front  rank  of  such  institu¬ 
tions,  and  before  death  claimed  him, 
he  had  achieved  his  dream. 

Dr.  Walker  was  born  March  27, 
1870,  at  Cedar  Springs,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  N.  F. 
Walker.  He  was  reared  at  Cedar 
Springs,  where  his  father  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  a  position  which  his 
father  had  held  before  him. 

Frances  M.  Langworthy 

When  a  teacher  of  influence  be¬ 
yond  her  own  school  dies  it  is  fitting 
that  there  should  be  mention  of  it 
in  a  general  publication  like  this. 
Our  Miss  Frances  M.  Langworthy 


had  taught  manual  training  to  the 
girls  of  the  upper  school  since 
1893,  most  of  these  years  as  head 
of  the  department.  She  had  early 
systematized  a  course  which  in¬ 
cluded  even  the  pupils  of  the  first 
grade  primary  and  which  led  up 
through  the  years  to  graduation 
with  certificate;  and  this  past  year 
she  had  had  it  published  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  The  Sloyd  System  of 
Manual  Training.  Her  corps  of 
helpers  numbered  five.  Among  them 
they  have  created  and  fostered  a 
desire  to  gain  the  certificate  so 
strong  that  forty  seven  girls  have 
done  so.  In  the  summers  of  1922 
and  1926  Miss  Langworthy  went  to 
Nashville  at  Superintendent  Wam¬ 
pler’s  request  to  teach  her  methods 
to  student  instructors  of  the  blind 
in  session  at  the  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers.  Her  methods  are  in 
vogue  now  at  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind, — and  some  of  them 
doubtless  also  at  other  schools 
whose  teachers  studied  under  her. 

Somehow  Miss  Langworthy  lifted 
her  department  into  equality  with 
any.  Her  belief  in  it  as  a  means  of 
education  as  well  as  of  practical  im¬ 
port  was  contagious.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  optimism  her  girls 
found  that  they  could  do  things  for 
which  they  had  brought  little  faith. 
And  what  is  more  the  principals  of 
the  coordinate  departments  became 
as  eager  that  their  pupils  should  ex¬ 
cel  in  manual  training  as  in  their 
other  specialties.  The  influence  of 
such  an  educator  as  Miss  Lang¬ 
worthy  was  does  not  die  with  her 
but  persists  for  long  years  to  come. 

Edward  E.  AllenT” 


Succeeding  as  a  Masseuse 


By  Hazel 

rIAT  massage  is  a  profession 
that  may  well  be  followed  by 
the  blind,  has,  for  some  years, 
been  an  accepted  fact.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  every  blind 
person  has  the  personality,  ability  or 
desire  to  become  a  masseuse.  People 
without  their  sight  are  individuals 
and  not  a  class;  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  such  when  selecting  a 
profession,  or  work  of  any  kind. 

If  there  is  anything  unusual 
about  my  work  here  in  The  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium  and  Clinic,  and 
if  my  experiences  can  be  of  any 
help  to  those  who  are  just  starting 
out,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  about 
them.  If  I  have  been  successful  in 
earning  my  living  and  in  making 
many  friends,  the  credit  should  go 
to  my  early  excellent  training  at 
home,  and  in  The  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  Batavia,  and 
to  the  unusual  opportunities  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  have  come  to  me 
since. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  I  was 
very  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  I  lost  the  hearing  in  one  ear, 
and  the  sight  in  one  eye.  When  ten 
years  old,  the  last  bit  of  sight  went 
out.  My  mother  was  a  sensible 
English  woman,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible,  she  insisted  upon  my 
helping  with  the  household  duties. 
She  also  instilled  early  into  my  life 
the  principle  that  anything  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

The  fall  after  losing  the  last  of 
my  sight,  1903,  I  entered  the  school 
in  Batavia.  For  twelve  and  one 
half  years,  I  continued  my  studies, 
graduating  from  three  departments. 


Wilcox* 

high  school,  musical  and  industrial, 
in  1916.  For  the  knowledge  re¬ 
ceived  at  school,  and  the  personal 
interest  taken  in  me  by  the  super¬ 
intendents  and  members  of  the 
faculty,  an  interest  that  has  kept 
me  normal  in  spite  of  a  handicap,  for 
all  these  years,  I  shall  never  cease 
to  be  grateful.  Occasionally,  I  hear 
it  voiced  by  a  blind  person  that  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  much  done  for  us 
at  school,  life  is  very  difficult  when 
we  go  out  into  the  world.  We  can 
not  be  too  well  equipped  to  meet 
life  and  the  world.  One  thing  we  do 
need  to  learn,  however,  is  to  be  more 
appreciative  of  the  little  every  day 
things,  that  it  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  depend  upon  others  for,  the 
things  that  are  done  for  us  at 
school,  which  so  many  of  us  take 
for  granted,  and  the  things  that  we 
may  have  to  ask  to  have  done  for 
us  when  we  get  out  into  the  world. 
The  ability  to  be  gracious  at  all 
times  is  a  wonderful  asset  to  a 
blind  person. 

Two  things  I  resolved  early  in 
life:  first,  that  I  would  try  to  be 
pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  secondly, 
that  I  would  go  to  the  poor  house 
before  I  would  live  with  and  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  my  family.  I  smile 
now,  when  I  think  of  them,  but 
truly,  those  two  resolutions  have 
caried  me  over  many  a  rough  spot. 

My  father  and  I  have  always  been 
the  best  of  comrades.  His  true  pro¬ 
portion  of  things,  and  his  sane  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  have  come  to  my 
rescue  more  than  once. 

Several  months  before  graduating 
from  school,  I  had  made  arrange- 
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ments  with  Dr.  Mary  T.  Greene  of 
Castile,  N.  Y.,  to  go  to  her  sanitar¬ 
ium.  Dr.  Greene  was  to  teach  me 
how  to  give  the  treatments  as  they 
are  given  there,  and  in  return  I  was 
to  do  anything,  and  everything  I 
could  to  help  her.  This  arrangement 
was  to  hold  for  three  months.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  Dr.  Greene 
began  paying  me  for  my  work,  and 
I  was  put  on  regular  duty.  Dr. 
Greene  has  since  given  several  of  our 
Batavia  girls  an  opportunity,  and  at 
present  has  two  regularly  employed. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  attempt 
to  place  more  than  one  or  possibly 
two  blind  people  in  the  same  in¬ 
stitution  for  sick  people.  One  blind 
worker  becomes  an  object  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  patients,  and  may  very 
often  have  a  real  psychological 
effect  upon  them;  while  more  than 
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one  blind  worker  becomes  an  annoy¬ 
ance.  There  are  probably  many 
sanitariums  throughout  the  country, 
where  it  might  be  possible  for  blind 
girls  to  obtain  work 

After  I  had  worked  in  Dr. 
Greene’s  sanitarium  for  a  few 
months,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to 
make  a  specialty  of  massage,  and 
so  in  the  fall  of  1917,  I  entered  the 
School  of  Massage,  The  Wier 
Mitchell  School  at  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  In  order 
to  take  this  course,  I  was  obliged  to 
borrow  the  money.  This  was  an 
eight  months’  course,  and  we  were 
kept  very  busy.  Besides  our  class 
work,  we  had  practical  work  in  the 
hospital  and  clinic,  gymnasium 
work,  and  classes  in  remedial  ex¬ 
ercises,  lectures  on  massage  and  ex¬ 
ercises  and  our  anatomy  and  phy- 
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siology  were  given  to  us  at  The 
Woman’s  Medical  College.  At  the 
end  of  our  training,  we  realized  how 
really  little  we  knew.  I  was  the  only 
totally  blind  person  in  the  class  of 
fifteen.  The  others  could  see  per¬ 
fectly,  with  the  exception  of  one 
girl,  who  could  see  partially. 

When  I  finished  my  training  in 
Philadelphia,  I  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  because  of  the  illness  of 
my  mother.  For  eight  months  I 
took  care  of  her,  and  kept  house 
for  my  father. 

The  first  of  February,  1919,  I  was 
appointed  reconstruction  aide  of 
physiotherapy,  in  the  medical  corps 
of  The  United  States  Army,  and 
sent  to  General  Hospital,  November 
7,  better  known  as  Evergreen.  I 
remained  at  this  post  for  five  years. 
The  last  part  of  my  time  there  was 
spent  in  teaching,  and  in  helping 
the  men  to  help  themselves.  I 
gained  a  great  deal,  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways  from  my  experiences  and 
associations  at  Evergreen;  but  that 
belongs  to  a  separate  story. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  I  returned 
to  my  home,  and  because  of  ill 
health,  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  a  new 
position,  hence  I  returned  to  the 
little  sanitarium  at  Castile.  Late  in 
the  fall,  I  began  my  hunt  for  a  new 
position.  After  many  disappoint¬ 
ments,  in  January,  1925,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  John  A.  Lichty, 
Superintendent  of  the  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium  and  Clinic,  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  appear  for  a  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  me  to  begin  my  work  as  a  mas¬ 
seuse  the  first  of  March 

The  work  at  the  sanitarium  was 
not  difficult.  I  was  quite  accustomed 


to  meeting  people,  and  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  at  home  in  the  sick-room. 
My  greatest  problem  was  in  learn¬ 
ing  my  way  about  the  different 
buildings.  This  would  have  been  far 
more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  very  lovely  spirit  of  helpfulness 
which  exists  throughout  the  sani¬ 
tarium.  Everybody  was,  and  is, 
very  kind  about  giving  me  any  as¬ 
sistance  which  I  may  need.  Now, 
T  very  often  accept  assistance  which 
I  do  not  need,  simply  because  it  is 
good  for  the  other  fellow  to  be 
thoughtful,  and  it  lets  up  a  bit  on 
my  nerve  strain.  Little  by  little  I 
learned  my  way,  until  now  I  go 
about  the  three  buildings  with  com¬ 
parative  ease.  I  carry  a  small  walk¬ 
ing  stick  which  makes  it  possible 
for  me  to  get  about  more  easily, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  strangers 
a  hint  that  I  cannot  see.  Of  course, 
the  sanitarium  is  not  run  for  me, 
and  wheel-chairs,  trays,  furniture  of 
all  kinds  are  very  often  left  in  the 
halls.  This  means  that  I  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  alert,  and  watchful. 

We  have  twelve  women  and  five 
men  giving  massage  here.  The 
work  is  varied  and  interesting. 
During  the  past  year,  I  have  had 
a  number  of  local  special  treat¬ 
ments,  and  have  had  real  results. 
Dr.  Lichty  is  anxious  to  improve 
the  department,  and  to  have  the 
work  better  organized. 

With  many  nervous  cases  the 
fact  that  I  cannot  see  seems  to 
often  have  a  real  psychological 
effect.  To  be  able  to  serve,  to  help 
towards  restoring  health,  and  to 
make  the  sick  bed  more  comfort¬ 
able,  these  are  real  joys;  and  I  am 
happy  in  my  work. 


A  Letter  From  Helen  Keller 


93  SEMINOLE  AVENUE 
FOREST  HILLS.  L.  I..  N.Y. 


February  13,  1928. 


As  I  sit  at  the  typewriter  heating  out  this 
letter  to  you,  my  friends,  I  feel  decidedly 
like  Shapur,  the  Arab  in  the  legend,  who  set  out  to 
lead  his  people  over  a  steep  and  difficult  moun¬ 
tain  to  green  plains  and  abundant  water  on  the 
other  side.  They  traversed  the  Desert  of  Waiting, 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  weary  and 
discouraged.  What  was  their  joy  to  find  there  a 
garden  full  of  glorious  roses  and  a  bubbling  spring 
of  cool  water!  Eager  to  reach  the  fertile  valleys 
on  the  other  side,  Shapur  was  urging  the  people 
onward  when  Allah  commanded  him  to  turn  aside  into 
the  garden  and  pluck  the  long,  sharp  thorns  from 
the  rose-trees.  Shapur  spent  many  a  weary  day 
pulling  off  one  thorn  after  another  which  hurt 
him  cruelly;  but  the  roses  grew  still  lovelier, 
and  at  last  he  was  permitted  to  cross  the  moiintain 
to  the  land  of  his  heart’s  desire. 

Even  so  have  I  waited  and  yearned  for  green 
pastures  and  still  waters  for  my  blind  fellows; 
even  so  have  I  labored  in  the  Garden  of  Desire  and 
pulled  one  thorn  of  failure  after  another  out 
of  the  way.  Still  the  great  mountain  of  endeavor 
that  must  be  crossed  confronts  me.  Were  it  not  that 
I  am  sure  you  will  at  last  help  me  bring  the 
sightless  to  the  Promised  Land,  I  should  lie  down 
in  the  rose-gardens  and  give  up  the  quest.  Remember 
as  you  read  this  ancient  tale  that  I  am  still 
waiting,  even  as  the  blind  wait  before  the  closed 
gate  of  opportunity. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  I  started  a  campaign 
to  raise  a  two  miHion-dollar  Endowment  Fund  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  My  teacher 
and  I  have  spoken  at  innumerable  meetings  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  with  the  object 
of  laying  before  the  public  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  one  hundred  thousand  blind  of  America. 

'The  generous  response  of  the  people  who  heard  us 
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was  very  gratifying,  nearly  everybody  gave  some¬ 
thing;  but  it  takes  countless  small  donations  to 
make  up  two  million  dollars. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Endowment  Fund  has  grown, 
dollar  by  dollar,  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

Still,  our  goal  is  distant.  Recently,  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. ,  followed  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  of  the  Foundation.  In  his 
letter  accompanying  this  gift,  besides  expressing 
a  favorable  impression  of  what  the  Foundation  is 
doing,  Mr.  Rockefeller  intimated  that  he  would 
consider  a  further  contribution  when  we  had 
raised  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  tentative 
promise  has  brought  forth  pledges  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  from  our 
trustees,  provided  that  I  could  obtain  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  a  half 
million. 

This  special  appeal  is  in  the  hope  that  the 
friends  of  the  blind  see  to  it  that  the  additional 
forty  thousand  is  forthcoming.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  just  now  to  appear  in  public  and 
solicit  contributions.  Some  weeks  ago  I  fell 
downstairs,  injuring  my  knee  so  badly  that  it  will 
be  some  time  before  I  can  go  about  freely  again. 

That  is  why  I  am  sending  out  a  printed  appeal  for 
your  aid. 

Already  a  new  hope  has  been  kindled  in  the 
hearts  of  a  great  number  of  blind  men  and  women 
who  are  going  forward  in  the  dark,  confident 
that  the  Foundation  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to 
them  in  their  difficulties.  Surely  you  will 
not  let  this  hope  grow  dim  through  lack  of  swift 
and  generous  response  to  this  letter. 

This  is  a  crucial  moment  in  our  struggle. 

We  need  the  help  of  all  our  old  friends  and  of  many 
new  ones,  if  the  .Foundation  is  to  be  a  friend 
to  all  the  sightless  of  America.  . 

Sincerely  and  hopefully  yours, 

Hflt'n  \LtWAV' 


Shoemaking  at  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind 

By  Harriet  Murdock  Billings 


O  THE  blind — above  all  others 
— work  is  a  blessing,  and  great 
is  the  rejoicing  when  a  new 
field  of  endeavor  is  discovered.  To 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  there  came  an  inspiration. 
It  occurred  to  him  one  day  that 
there  were  but  few  blind  shoe¬ 
makers.  Here  was  a  field  that  was 
not  overcrowded! 

Mr.  William  Kerns,  a  graduate  of 
the  Tuning  Department  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
given  the  chance  to  take  a  course 
in  shoemaking.  This  young  man  was 
living  at  home  tuning  pianos  and 
working  at  basketry — both  profes¬ 
sions  an  already  over-crowded  field 
and  yielding  uncertain  financial  re¬ 
turns.  When  the  situation  was  can¬ 
vassed,  it  was  decided  that  the  best 
place  to  take  the  necessary  training 
in  shoemaking  was  at  the  Saginaw 
Industrial  School  in  Michigan.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Kerns  proceeded  to 
this  school.  He  received  excellent 
instruction  in  mending  shoes,  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  do  all  the  various  things 
required  in  this  vocation.  In  six 
months  time  he  came  back  a  full- 
fledged  cobbler. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  in  business.  It  was  here  that 
Mr.  Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent 
of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  made  a  suggestion.  Why 
not  have  Mr.  Kerns  mend  shoes  for 
the  school?  Near  the  school  barn 
was  a  tiny  building  that  had  once 


served  as  a  pigpen.  This  was  fitted 
with  windows,  a  shoemaker’s  equip¬ 
ment  installed,  and  from  then  on 
served  a  new  purpose. 

To  the  school,  the  little  shoe  shop 
proved  to  be  a  boon.  The  conve¬ 
nience  of  having  one’s  shoes  mended 
with  so  little  effort  to  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  cobbler,  together 
with  the  short  time  that  it  took  to 
wait  for  them  had  its  appeal.  A 
modest  sign  was  placed  at  the 
cross-roads,  making  known  to  the 
public  that  shoes  could  be  repaired 
at  the  little  Shoe  Shop  on  the  hill. 
By  degrees  business  began  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  passing  automobiles 
would  often  stop  with  some  repair¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  and  the  sightless 
shoemaker  soon  had  all  that  he 
could  do. 

When  the  new  gymnasium  was 
built,  a  commodious  room  above 
the  stage  was  reserved  for  the  Shoe 
Shop.  Here  Mr.  Kerns  would  often 
tap  away  on  his  shoes  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  orchestra. 
More  and  better  machinery  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  aided  greatly  in  the  shop’s 
reputation  for  efficiency.  A  visit 
there  was  a  revelation! 

What  would  the  average  person 
make  of  a  machine  with  such  an 
odd  name  as  “Skiver”?  It  was 
used  to  split  or  pare  the  leather  in 
order  to  make  a  fine  edge  on  soles. 
Another  imposing  machine  taking 
up  nearly  one  whole  side  of  the 
room  was  known  as  a  “finisher.”  It 
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was  operated  by  electricity  and  had 
wheels  on  which  grinding  was 
done ;  also  brushes — brown  and 
black  in  color — for  burnishing.  Be¬ 
sides  pincers  and  hammers  and  other 
loose  tools,  there  were  jacks  and 
last  outfits.  Each  shoe  was  placed 
on  its  appropriate  last  and,  by  means 
of  a  scientific  jack,  turned  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  sole  stitcher  in  Mr.  Kerns’ 
shop  was  operated  by  foot-power. 
As  designed,  the  operator  guiding 
the  shoe  with  one  hand,  regulates 
the  stitching  by  means  of  a  hand- 
lever.  Because  he  could  not  see,  Mr. 
Kerns  had  to  use  both  hands  to 
guide  and  turn  the  shoe.  The  lever 
was  removed  and  an  ingenious  foot- 
power  contrivance  substituted. 

There  is  also  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  Singer  sewing  machine 


which  has  a  table  for  receiving  all 
shoes  needing  any  sewing.  Besides' 
this,  there  is  a  contrivance  which 
rolls  the  soles  and  another  angular 
arrangement  used  to  firmly  fasten 
hooks  and  eyes  when  needed.  ' 

Mr.  Kerns  is  at  present  obliged 
to  employ  an  assistant  on  full  time. 
Besides  work  which  comes  in  from 
the  city.  Long  Lane  Farm,  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  girls  in  Middle- 
town,  sends  its  repair  work — some¬ 
times  amounting  to  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  shoes  a 
month. 

With  the  established  success  of 
this  venture  of  a  shoe  shop  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind,  a  new  vocation  which 
nets  substantial  returns  has  been 
launched  in  the  field  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  blind  workers. 


Connecticut  sends  enthusiatic  reports  of  an  experiment  in  shoe  repairing. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  have  been  mended  in  one  month. 


Prize  Awards 


The  Harmon  Foundation  of  New 
York  announces  awards  for  “con¬ 
structive  and  creative  achieve¬ 
ment”  among  blind  people  and  those 
with  sight  who  are  interested  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  problems  of  blind¬ 
ness  : 

I.  Open  to  seeing  p>eople  as  well 
as  blind.  Award  in  each  case  to  be 
doubled  if  granted  to  a  blind  person. 

A.  Suggestions  for  Awards  for 
Blind 

For  suggestions  embodying  new 
and  interesting  and  simple  plans  for 
future  awards  to  be  given  by  the  Har¬ 
mon  Foundation,  looking  toward  a 
better  orientation  of  the  blind  in  their 
outlook  on  life,  their  personal  rela- 
lations  and  economic  endeavor. 

First  Award  of  $100 
Second  Award  of  $50 
Third  Award  of  $25 
Fourth  Award  of  $10 

Note:  Each  person  submitting  material  for 
this  award  must  accompany  the  evidence 
with  a  signed  waiver  on  forms  furnished 
by  the  Harmon  Foundation  to  all  material 
recompense,  thus  relieving  the  Harmon 
Foundation  of  any  responsibility  as  to 
Post  Office  Rules  regarding  duplication  of 
awards,  in  the  event  that  it  is  desired  to 
incorporate  ideas  not  included  in  the 
awards  in  future  programs. 

II.  Awards  for  Accomplishment 
by  Blind  People. 

A.  Achievements  of  Economic 
Value 

These  awards  are  to  be  granted  to 
the  persons  during  the  period  of  the 
competition  who  are  found  to  have 
produced  outstanding  results  or 
marked  success — in  the  same  line  of 
business  or  occupation  in  competition 
with  seeing  competitors.  The  awards 
will  not  be  gpven  if  it  is  believed  by 


the  judges  that  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  has  been  of  material  value  in 
such  a  success.  The  awards  are  for 
those  who  have  disregarded  this  afflic¬ 
tion  and  won  in  open  competition. 

One  First  Award  of  $200  and  gold 
medal 

Two  Awards  of  $50  and  bronze 
medals 

Five  Awards  of  $10  each 

B.  Literature 

Short  Story  (not  less  than  3,000  or 
more  than  5,000  words). 

First  Award  of  $200  and  gold  medal 
Second  Award  of  $100  and  silver 
medal 

Third  Award  of  $50  and  bronze 
medal 

Literary  Essay  (between  1,500  and 
2,500  words). 

First  Award  of  $100  and  gold  medal 
Second  Award  of  $50  and  silver 
medal 

Authoritative  Article  (involving  re¬ 
search  or  analysis — Educational,  So¬ 
cial,  Political,  Scientific,  Historical, 
etc.).  (Between  1,500  and  5,000 
words.) 

First  Award  of  $100  and  gold  medal 
Second  Award  of  $50  and  silver 
medal 

Third  Award  of  $25  and  bronze 
medal 

Note  :  The  awards  outlined  above  are 
planned  to  be  of  definite  assistance  to 
blind  men  and  women  who  are  struggling 
for  success,  but  have  not  yet  received  that 
recognition  which  will  develop  a  market 
for  their  product.  The  Division  of  Awards 
will,  therefore,  accept  only  unpublished  ar¬ 
ticles.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  aid  in 
finding  a  market  for  material  receiving 
awards  the  Harmon  Foundation  will  make 
every  effort  to  be  of  service,  but  naturally 
can  make  no  guarantee  in  this  respect.  All 
rights  from  publication  will  inure  to  the 
author. 
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C.  Accomplishments  or  Progress  in 
I  irst  Two  Years  of  Blindness 

This  series  is  to  be  granted  for  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment  and  prog¬ 
ress  toward  adjustment. 

(1)  For  men — 

One  First  Award  of  $100  and  gold 
medal 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal 

(2)  For  women — 

One  First  Award  of  $100  and  gold 
medal 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal 

(3)  For  boys  and  girls  between  14 
and  21 — 

One  First  Award  of  $100  and  gold 
medal 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal 

(4)  For  children  between  6  and 
14— 

One  First  Award  of  $25 
Twenty  Awards  of  $5  each 

Note  :  These  awards  are  to  include  im¬ 
provement  in  appearance,  posture,  ability 
to  handle  oneself,  as  well  as  mental  im¬ 
provement  and  mechanical  skill  with  the 
hands. 

D.  Participation  in  Home  Activities 

These  awards  will  be  based  on  the 
progress  the  aspirant  has  made  since 
blindness  in  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Home  organization.  The  active  work 
done  systematically,  regularly  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  individual  has  be¬ 
come  a  help  rather  than  a  care,  will  be 
considered.  The  progress  in  happy 
adjustment  and  skill  during  the  year 
will  be  studied  with  special  emphasis 
in  considering  the  awards. 


(1)  For  men — 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal  for  outstanding  results  in 
performance  tending  to  make 
them  recognized  assets  in  home 
environment 

(2)  For  women — 

Five  Awards  of  $20  each  and  bronze 
medal 

(3)  For  boys  and  girls  to  21 — 

Ten  Awards  of  $10  and  bronze 

medal 

(4)  For  men  and  women  in  homes 
for  the  blind — 

Ten  Awards  of  $10  and  bronze 
medal 

E.  Improvement  of  Children  in 
Schools  for  Blind 
Personal  Appearance,  Posture,  Man¬ 
ners,  Ability  to  move  about,  etc. 

First  Award  of  $25  and  gold  medal 
Twenty  Awards  of  $10  each  and 
bronze  medals 
Thirty  Awards  of  $5  each 

Nominations 

As  there  are  approximately  100,000 
blind  people  scattered  broadly  over 
the  United  States,  nominations  may 
be  made  by  any  person  who  so  de¬ 
sires,  either  the  person  himself,  or 
someone  in  a  position  to  know  of  the 
record  presented.  In  order  to  make 
a  valid  nomination,  a  formal  blank 
must  first  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Awards  for  the  Blind,  Harmon  Foun¬ 
dation,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Such  a  request  should  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
Each  nomination  must  be  fully  filled 
out  in  order  to  enable  the  judges  to 
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make  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  in  support  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  an  award.  Each 
nomination  must  be  accompanied  by 
two  references  of  standing  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  recommendation. 

Where  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
additional  evidence  is  required  it  shall 
be  obtained  before  final  decision  of 
the  awards  is  made. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
Harmon  Foundation,  the  judges  and 
those  sending  in  nominations,  that  a 
very  important  factor  in  success  and 
indeed,  success  itself,  is  environmental 
adjustment,  or  in  plain  English,  the 
cultivation  of  a  contented  spirit.  This 
not  only  makes  for  easy  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  progress  but  beautifies  the 
way.  Many  of  the  awards  are  based 
largely  on  the  development  of  this 
characteristic  and  the  judges  must 
give  heed  to  it  when  the  objectives  of 
the  awards  are  toward  this  end  rather 
than  tangible  and  concrete  accom¬ 
plishments  alone.  In  fact  it  is  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  participation  in  the 
whole  series  of  awards  for  the  blind. 

Eligibility 

Totally  blind  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  eligible  for 
nomination  and  awards. 

Total  blindness  shall  be  interpreted 
to  mean  inability  to  count  fingers  at 
a  distance  of  one  foot  “when  properly 
fitted  with  glasses”;  a  person  who  is 
not  able  to  read  ordinary  typewriter 
type,  with  the  strongest  glasses. 

,  Time 

Nomination  for  1927  awards  must 
be  filed  before  July  15th,  1928.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  recipients  will  be 


made  in  the  fall  of  1928  or  as  soon 
after  November  first  as  possible. 

Judges 

A  committee  of  five  men  and  wo¬ 
men  will  act  as  judges  in  granting 
these  awards.  The  jury  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  people  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  and  understand  the  problems 
that  confront  the  blind. 

Responsibility 

All  applications  for  awards  involv¬ 
ing  the  submitting  of  manuscripts,  ar¬ 
ticles,  etc.,  must  be  accompanied  by 
sufficient  postage  to  cover  return. 
Where  articles  of  handcraft  are  sent 
by  express  it  must  be  prepaid.  The 
Harmon  Foundation  will  exercise 
great  care  in  filing  all  material,  but 
in  no  way  can  it  be  held  responsible 
for  loss  of  or  damage  to  any  applica¬ 
tions  or  accompanying  evidence  in 
support  of  a  nomination. 

Total  Awards — $2710. 

Expenses  of  Administration  to  Be 
Carried  by  Harmon  Foundation,  Inc. 

Wins  Fifty  Dollar  Prize 
Carl  Campbell,  a  pupil  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  School  for  the  Blind,  won  the 
award  offered  by  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  for  the  best  short 
story  submitted  by  a  blind  child.  Carl 
is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  comes 
from  a  small  farm  in  Las  Animas 
County,  Colorado.  The  judges  were 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  novel¬ 
ist;  Bruce  Barton  and  Miss  Helen 
Day,  the  blind  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  the  blind,  “The  Searchlight.” 
The  magazine  will  publish  the  win¬ 
ning  story.  The  contest  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


Annual  Performance  of  Blind  Players  Club 

By  H.  Beatrix  Griswold 

The  Blind  Players  Club  of  Brook-  for  the  old,  newly  blind,  or  espe- 
lyn.  New  York,  will  present  their  cially  handicapped  in  their  work 
annual  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  shops.  ’  - 

work  for  the  blind  being  carried  on  The  play  of  this  year  is  to  be  a 
by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  Chinese  drama,  “The  Scarlet  Butter- 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  March  fly,”  an  adaptation  of  “In  a  Shantung 
7th  and  8th.  Garden,”  by  Miln.  This  musical  pag- 


These  two  young  women  are  enturely  without  sight.  They  have  been  so 
remarkably  trained  that  difficult  acting  is  possible  for  them. 


This  group  of  blind  self-supporting 
women  was  organized  thirteen  years 
ago  and  has  given  twelve  perform¬ 
ances  for  this  purpose.  Their  first 
play  presented  in  1914  brought  in 
$300  to  the  work  for  the  blind;  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  play  in  1927 
were  $13,000.  This  generous  gift 
from  the  blind  to  the  blind  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
to  increase  all  the  activities  of  their 
workshops  and  to  establish  in  1927 
a  minimum  wage  of  $6.00  per  week 


eant  play  has  an  ensemble  of  over  one 
hundred,  most  of  whom  are  recruited 
from  the  blind  women  and  children  of 
Brooklyn  who,  in  gorgeous  Chinese 
costumes  with  lanterns  and  banners, 
act  as  a  massed  chorus  at  the  back  of 
the  stage.  They  are  trained  by  a  blind 
chorus  master.  Miss  Catherine  Don¬ 
nelly,  formerly  a  scholarship  pupil  of 
the  National  Conservatory. 

The  quaint  Chinese  dances  in  the 
third  act  are  danced  by  partially  see¬ 
ing  girls,  with  seeing  partners.  The 
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most  spectacular  of  these  “picture 
dances”  is  called  the  Lantern  Dance 
in  which  thirty-two  take  part,  each 
group  of  eight  in  a  different  costume 
and  all  carrying  lanterns. 

The  special  story  of  the  play  in 
which  the  Blind  Players  are  the  prin¬ 
cipals  concerns  the  fortunes  of  Tom 
Drew,  a  100  per  cent  American,  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Helena  Klein  (totally 
blind)  who  has  created  thirty-eight 
men’s  characters  in  her  thirteen  years 
membership  in  the  Club. 

Tom  Drew  goes  to  China  leaving 
his  American  girl  friend  behind  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  Chinese  sash 
weaver,  Ya  Ling.  This  character  is 
presented  by  Margaret  Smith,  with¬ 
out  sight,  who  is  especially  fortunate 
in  the  tragedy  roles  she  has  created. 

The  story  contains  many  thrills  and 
tense  moments  and  in  the  last  act  the 
Chinese  girl  sends  Tom  home  to  his 
father  and  his  duty. 

The  narrative  of  “The  Scarlet  But¬ 
terfly”  runs  so  smoothly  that  audi¬ 
ences  are  not  conscious  of  the  terrific 
handicaps  under  which  the  various 
characters  are  acting.  The  endless 
practice  which  enables  Helena  Klein, 
the  leading  “man,”  to  leap  through  a 
window  to  rescue  a  girl — the  tireless 
rehearsal  of  the  comedy  star,  Alice 
van  den  Ryken,  which  has  enabled  her 
to  run  laughing  to  a  gate  in  a  wall  and 
find  it — ^these  simple  acts  to  us  who 
can  see  are  works  of  patient  drilling 
and  step-counting  to  the  blind  actors, 
but  the  charming,  compelling  story 
that  at  last  is  presented  repays  all  the 
effort. 

The  pageant  in  Shantung  against 
the  background  of  an  old  Chinese  gar¬ 
den;  the  Chinese  orchestra  and  pro¬ 
cession  with  its  jugglers,  banners  and 


lanterns  are  all  colorful  features. 

The  Blind  Players  have,  through 
the  years  of  their  existence,  purchased 
a  beautiful  ten  acre  piece  of  property 
at  Suffern,  New  York,  with  a  large 
modern  club  house  which  they  call 
Team  Play  Lodge.  They  open  the 
Club  House  each  season  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  blind  women  and 
children  of  Brooklyn,  a  special  fund 
being  raised  for  this  purpose  by  the 
club  president,  Mr.  Victor  G.  Bloede 
of  Baltimore,  also  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind.  Three  hundred 
women  and  children  were  given  vaca¬ 
tions  at  the  Lodge  in  1927.  In  1926 
a  Scout  Camp  for  children  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  grounds  and  forty  blind 
and  partially  seeing  children  camp 
there  for  two  months  each  summer. 
A  swimming  pool  is  a  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  water  sports  are  most  popu¬ 
lar,  the  blind  girls  learning  to  dive 
and  swim  with  the  others. 

The  effort  of  the  Director  and 
Trainer  of  the  Blind  Players  Club, 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Griswold,  is  to  have 
them  present  their  dramatic  work  in 
a  professional  manner  and  by  tireless 
practice  to  make  their  handicap  im¬ 
perceptible  to  the  audience,  and  in  this 
they  are  successful. 

The  Club  has  a  yearly  circuit  in  the 
towns  surrounding  Brooklyn  and  Suf¬ 
fern  and  are  always  at  the  disposal  of 
clubs  and  church  org^anizations  wish¬ 
ing  to  raise  money  for  a  worthy  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  Players  feel  that  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  Qub,  “Team  Play,”  has 
been  a  talisman  to  them ;  as  the  years 
go  on  their  membership  has  increased 
to  twenty  and  their  interests  and  op¬ 
portunities  have  widened. 
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How  I  Know  Trees 

By  David  McDaniel 


David  McDaniel, 
Bfteen  year 
old  student  at 
the  Illinois 
School  for  the- 
Blind,  is  able 
to  name 
twenty-one 
trees  native 
to  Illinois 
by  feeling 
their  bark, 
leaves  or 
fruit.  David 
is  eager  to 
have  a  book 
about  trees  - 
in  Braille 


HICKORY  tree  can  be  told 
by  its  bark  being  scaly  like 
a  fish.  A  thorn  tree  can  be 
told  by  its  long,  green  pins  in  its 
bark.  You  can  tell  a  pine  by  the 
sweet  smell  of  its  bark.  A  walnut 
tree  can  be  told  by  a  little  thing 
on  the  limb,  and  the  bark  skins 
down.  A  cottonwood  tree  has  a 
bud  which  is  like  cotton  and  opens 
like  cotton,  too.  A  willow  tree  when 


little  has  a  long  keen  end  to  it  and 
has  a  smooth  bark.  An  oak  tree 
has  rough  bark  and  is  hard  to  cut 
and  its  leaves  are  different  from  any 
other. 

I  have  been  studying  a  book  about 
trees,  issued  by  the  Chief  Forester 
of  the  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation,  and  wish  it  could  be  put 
in  Braille.  There  are  ninety-nine 
varieties  of  trees  in  this  book. 
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New  Musical  Director 

The  directors  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
have  elected  Mr.  W.  K.  Steiner, 
Musical  Director,  to  succeed  Mr.  W. 
L.  Mayer,  who  resigned  to  take  up 
his  work  with  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Musicians  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Steiner  is  a  Pittsburgher.  In 
1891,  while  he  was  still  in  high 
school,  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
Grace  Reformed  church.  Grant  St. 
The  following  year,  he  went  to 
Trinity  Lutheran,  Allegheny.  His 
teacher,  Theodore  Salmon,  having 
decided  to  go  west,  resigned  his 
position  at  North  Avenue  M.  E. 
church  in  favor  of  Mr.  Steiner,  who 
remained  there  until  the  summer  of 
1894. 

A  short  vacation  trip  to  Europe 
was  turned  into  an  opportunity  for 
further  musical  study,  and  Mr. 
Steiner  spent  the  next  four  years 
with  the  famous  editor  of  piano 
music,  Heinrich  Germer,  of  Dres¬ 
den,  Saxony,  who  gave  him  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  art  of 
musical  analysis  and  editing.  Mr. 
Steiner  in  teaching  does  not  proceed 
with  a  piece  of  music  until  the 
punctuation,  phrasing,  and  dynam¬ 
ics  are  definitely  established  for 
every  measure  of  the  text. 

Returning  to  this  city  in  the  fall 
of  1898,  he  founded  the  Germer 
piano  school  which  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  His  piano  pupils  have  taken 
prizes  in  open  competition,  and  his 
organ  pupils  hold  some  of  the  best 
church  and  theatre  positions  in  this 
district. 

In  1899,  he  became  a  member  of 


the  American  Guild  of  Organists, 
achieving  first  honor  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  given  to  musicians  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

After  the  passing  of  Frederic 
Archer,  Mr.  Steiner  was  invited  to 
give  recitals  at  Carnegie  Institute 
over  a  period  of  seven  years,  and 
was  heard  as  a  brilliant  interpreter 
of  the  most  important  compositions 
in  organ  literature.  He  was  musical 
director  and  organist  at  Temple 
Rodef  Shalom  for  twenty  years,  at 
the  same  time,  presiding  at  St. 
Andrews  P.  E.  church  for  three 
seasons.  He  had  the  honor  of  play¬ 
ing  at  the  St.  Louis  and  Buffalo 
expositions. 

Mr.  Steiner  has  a  number  of  com¬ 
positions  to  his  credit,  among  others 
a  Chromatic  Fugas  for  organ  which 
won  the  honors  at  a  recent  manu¬ 
script  competition  of  the  Oklahoma 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

He  teaches  the  piano  and  organ, 
but  is  proficient  on  the  cello,  and 
other  stringed  instruments.  The 
organ  at  the  Temple,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Pittsburgh,  was  de¬ 
signed  by  him. 

Mr.  Steiner  succeeds  Prof.  Wm. 
L.  Mayer,  who  has  accepted  a 
position  as  active  vice-president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians.  For  twenty  years.  Prof. 
Mayer  was  connected  with  the 
Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind,  but 
his  influence  extended  not  only  in 
the  school,  it  reached  the  entire  city 
and  the  core  of  musical  circles. 

To  Prof.  Mayer  belongs  the  credit 
of  raising  the  status  of  band  and 
concert  music  in  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  a  higher  level  than  it  had 
ever  reached  before. 
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Cleveland’s  Blind  Wage  Earners 

By  Eva  B.  Palmer 

Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 


TWO  hundred  and  twenty  nine 
blind  people  are  earning  all 
or  part  of  their  living  in 
Cleveland  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  report  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
issued  at  its  annual  meeting  Febru¬ 
ary  23rd. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  Society  is  to  secure  or  pro¬ 
vide  work  for  its  blind  members. 
During  1927,  forty-three  people  were 
employed  in  the  Broom,  Paint, 
Weaving,  and  Needlecraft  Shops 
operated  by  the  Society  itself,  while 
sixty-two  others  were  given  work 
to  do  in  their  homes  such  as  toy 
making,  weaving,  chair  seating, 
plain  sewing,  and  basket  making. 
The  remaining  124  individuals  were 
engaged  in  25  different  occupations 
showing  the  large  variety  of  work 
of  which  the  blind  are  capable. 

These  occupations  include  teach¬ 
ers,  piano  tuners,  salesmen,  factory 
workers,  refreshment  stands,  execu¬ 
tives,  organists,  musicians,  stereo¬ 
typer,  and  dictaphone  operators. 
Many  of  these  people  have  been 
trained  by  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  and  then  been  placed  in 
positions.  Others  have  found  them¬ 
selves  'able  to  continue  their  own 
line  of  work  after  becoming  blind. 

At  the  beginning  of  1928  the  total 
number  of  blind  in  Cleveland  was 
719.  Of  this  number  50  per  cent 
were  over  60  years  of  age  and  10 
per  cent  under  20  years,  leaving 
only  40  per  cent  of  working  age. 
And  79  per  cent  or  229  of  this  40 
per  cent  are  gainfully  employed. 


While  many  of  the  remaining  21 
per  cent  need  work  very  badly  and 
the  Society  is  making  every  effort 
to  place  them,  it  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  many  others  are  so 
physically  handicapped  they  are 
unable  to  work.  Then,  also,  there 
are  others  who  are  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  families  and  do  not 
need  work. 

In  view  of  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Society  felt  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  blind  of  working 
age  and  ability  in  Cleveland  was 
comparatively  small. 

And  right  here  a  word  should  be 
said  about  the  three  shops  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Society.  The  oldest  is 
the  Broom  Shop  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  18  years,  is  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  and  has  many  large 
contracts.  Every  type  of  broom  is 
made  by  the  twenty-five  men  em¬ 
ployed  here.  The  Weaving  and 
Needlecraft  Shop  keeps  its  women 
busy  weaving  bath  mats,  cushion 
covers,  bags,  coat  materials,  lunch¬ 
eon  sets,  and  novelties  as  well  as 
sewing  comforters,  robes,  and  cur¬ 
tains.  This  Shop  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  three  years. 

The  newest  venture  of  the  Society 
and  one  that  is  being  watched  by 
workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the 
country  is  the  Paint  Shop  where  all 
sorts  of  furniture  is  refinished  and 
repaired.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
occupation  for  the  blind  and  is  felt 
to  be  working  out  extremely  well. 
The  blind  men  remove  the  old 
finish,  wash  and  sandpaper  the  fur- 
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niture,  and  rub  in  the  new  finish 
after  it  has  been  applied  by  the  see¬ 
ing  foreman.  It  has  been  found 
that  paint  and  lacquer  jobs  provide 
the  blind  men  with  the  most  em¬ 
ployment  since  the  actual  spraying 
of  the  new  coat  with  the  spray  gun 
is  only  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
minutes  on  an  ordinary  sized  chair, 
and  removing  the  old  finish  the  big¬ 
gest  job.  One  seeing  man  operating 
the  spray  gun  can  keep  seven  blind 
men  busy  removing  old  finish, 
it  has  been  found.  In  connection 
with  the  Paint  Shop,  there  is  a 
caning  department  where  chairs  are 
reseated  by  blind  men. 

Another  innovation,  this  time 
in  the  recreational  field,  was  the 
Grasselli  House  Camp  which  opened 
up  last  July  and  gave  pleasure  to 
69  blind  men  and  women.  This 
camp  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  a 
lovely  orchard,  and  even  a  brook 
proved  a  constant  source  of  delight 
to  the  blind  people  and  many  of 
them  were  stimulated  to  explora¬ 


tions  which  gave  them  increased 
self  confidence,  as  well  as  an 
entirely  new  slant  on  life.  In  fact 
the  re-creative  value  of  the  camp 
in  bringing  about  a  healthy,  normal 
viewpoint  has  been  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  year. 

Plans  for  the  new  year  include  a 
larger  development  of  each  of  the 
Society’s  activities  than  ever  before 
attempted.  Comprehensive  sales 
plans  for  promotion  of  the  shops 
operated  by  the  Society  are  under 
way ;  camp  facilities  will  be  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  a  more  intensive  place¬ 
ment  program  undertaken. 

Interesting  figures  on  the  case 
work  for  1927  were  brought  out  at 
the  annual  meeting.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  such  contacts  made  was 
4,086,  or  an  average  of  340  per 
month.  December  was  the  highest 
month  with  a  figure  of  434,  and 
August  the  lowest  with  only  267 
contacts  made. 


The  Association  of  Executives  of  State  Associations  and  Commissions  for 
the  Blind  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  biennial  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Faribault, 
Minn.,  June  25-29.  Executives  who  are  planning  to  be  present  and  who 
would  like  to  know  further  in  regard  to  the  program  and  the  arrangements 
for  board  and  rooms  should  communicate  with  the  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  the  secretary.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  State  Capitol, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


7  WANT  TO  TEACH' 
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“I  Want  to  Teach” 

Helen  Paterson  of  Glen  Haven, 
Wisconsin,  has  written  to  the  Out¬ 
look  of  her  great  desire  to  find  a 
position  as  a  teacher.  She  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind  and  received  an  A.B.  last  June 
from  St.  Mary’s  College  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  majoring  in  English.  She 
says: 

“While  there  are  still  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  older  men  and  women 
searching  for  positions,  it  may  seem 
presumption  on  my  part  to  voice 
what  I  should  like  to  do.  However, 
there  is  a  very  firm  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  them  and  myself,  es¬ 
pecially  since  many  of  these  per¬ 
sons,  like  myself,  are  desirous  of 
enlisting  their  services  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  They  realize  fully 
the  difficulties  confronting  them  be¬ 
fore  they  can  get  the  necessary  ex¬ 
perience  to  give  them  recognition 
from  all  schools. 

“There  are  comparatively  few 
blind  teachers,  and  the  demand  for 
them  seems  small.  For  this  reason 
higher  education  among  us  may 
sometimes  seem  ironical. 

“With  a  ‘sheepskin’  in  one’s  pos¬ 
session  it  is  a  bit  disconcerting  to 
realize  that  most  of  the  boys  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  high  school  course 
of  the  State  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
with  an  additional  knowledge  and 
practical  application  of  some  trade 
such  as  weaving  or  piano  tuning  are 
fitted  to  go  out  and  earn  a  comfort¬ 
able  living.  I  am  confident,  if  given 
the  opportunity,  I  could  prove  my¬ 
self  efficient  as  a  teacher  of  blind 
pupils.  It  should  not  be  an  idle 
dream  to  hope  some  time  to  teach 


Helen  Paterson 


sighted  pupils,  but  this  phase  of  the 
profession  of  teaching  has  its  own 
problems  and  difficulties  which  can 
best  be  solved  by  experience  with 
the  blind  before  attempting  to  en¬ 
large  the  field. 

“Somewhere  in  schools  for  the 
blind  I  want  to  find  a  chance  to 
teach. 

“I  am  sure  I  could  demonstrate  my 
ability  and  prove  that  it  is  possible 
to  teach  and  teach  well,  without 
sight,  either  blind  or  seeing  pupils.’’ 

Wanted:  Position  as  teacher  of  blind  or 
deaf-blind  children.  My  experience  covers 
seven  years  teaching  in  public  schools 
with  sighted  children,  also  the  Harvard 
Course  at  Perkins  Institution  in  1925-26, 
and  a  course  in  Special  Methods  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind  with  supervised  practice. 
I  had  other  college  work  before  my  vision 
became  impaired. 

(Miss)  ABIGAIL  C.  SCOTT, 
366  Washington  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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Home  Teachers  in  New  Jersey 

A  representative  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been 
speaking  before  the  various  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  State.  Whenever  it  has 
been  possible,  the  Home  Teacher  in 
that  district  has  appeared  with  her. 
That  this  work  is  bearing  fruit  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  report  from  the  Home 
Teacher  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
Southern  New  Jersey. 

A  man  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  lost  his 
sight  December,  1926,  and  began 
studying  with  the  Home  Teacher, 
April,  1927.  He  is  about  forty -two 
years  of  age,  married,  with  a  wife 
and  three  children  depending  on  him. 
He  has  about  a  sixth  grade  school 
education.  The  Lions  Club  of  Cam¬ 
den  financed  his  first  business  venture, 
the  selling  of  magazines  and  aprons 
made  by  a  concern  in  Summit,  N.  J., 
and  during  the  summer  set  up  a  news 
stand  for  him.  They  have  since 
erected  a  small  store  building  of  about 
five  by  ten  feet  on  Broadway  and  the 
bridge  plaza.  He  sells  papers,  maga¬ 
zines,  tobacco  and  candy  and  the  first 
week  cleared  about  fifteen  dollars.  In 
December,  1927,  he  reported  to  his 
teacher,  who  still  makes  regular  visits 
to  him,  that  he  has  made  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  dollars  per  week. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Trenton  is  for¬ 
mulating  plans  whereby  they  may  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Home  Teacher  of 
that  district. 

Another  Home  Teacher  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  reports  that  one  of 
her  pupils  whom  she  interested  in 
house  to  house  selling  of  articles,  es¬ 
pecially  aprons,  states  on  November 
10,  1927,  he  was  clearing,  after  meet¬ 
ing  all  his  expenses,  at  least  six  dol¬ 


lars  a  day  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
ten  dollars  per  day.  Therefore  the 
Home  Teachers  of  New  Jersey  are 
extending  their  work  to  include  train¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  their  pupils  in 
salesmanship.  This  means  that  the 
pupil  must  be  encouraged  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple,  to  learn  how,  where  and  when  to 
buy  supplies  and  keep  accounts. 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Ziegler 

Some  blind  people  suggested  that 
at  Christmas  time  the  readers  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  magazine  write  Mrs. 
Ziegler  a  personal  letter.  More  than 
1200  came  in  to  the  editor.  They 
were  bound  in  a  large  leather  book 
inscribed  in  gold  letters  “With  affec¬ 
tionate  greetings  to  Mrs.  Ziegler  from 
grateful  and  appreciative  readers  of 
the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  which 
she  has  supplied  them  for  twenty 
years  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $25,000  a 
year  and  endowed  so  that  it  will  be 
perpetual.” 

The  following  is  from  one  of  these 
letters : 

“When  I  think  of  how  that  post¬ 
man  comes  every  month ;  and  how  ten 
thousand  faces  grow  brighter ;  ten 
thousand  hearts  grow  warmer  and  beat 
a  bit  faster;  how  ten  thousand  eager, 
sensitive  finger  tips  seek  out  the  pulse 
of  your  living  thoughtfulness  for  us, 
why,  then,  Mrs.  Ziegler,  I  am  so  filled 
with  joy,  wonder  and  gratitude,  that 
I  just  spill  over.  I  think  that  you, 
too,  must  be  filled  with  a  radiant  hap¬ 
piness.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  for 
you  is  to  send  you  this  message  writ¬ 
ten  by  my  own  fingers  on  my  type¬ 
writer,  wishing  you  that  His  peace  on 
earth  will  follow  your  good  will 
toward  men.” 


NEWMAN-TURNER 
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Newman-Turner 

Miss  Cora  F.  Turner,  well-known 
in  work  for  the  blind,  was  married  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  Newman  of  the  Dupont 
Company,  on  December  26th,  1927. 
For  twelve  years  Mrs.  Newman  was 
connected  with  the  Delaware  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  in  Wilmington ; 
and  for  three  years,  from  1923-1926, 
was  at  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  completion  of  her  fifteenth 
year  of  service  on  March  first,  Mrs. 
Newman  tendered  her  resignation  to 
the  Delaware  Commission. 

Bramhall-Lindgren 

The  marriage  of  Robert  I.  Bram- 
hall  of  Westboro,  Massachusetts, 
to  Miss  Dagny  Caroline  Lindgren  of 
Holden,  Mass.,  took  place  at  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Parsonage  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  January  25th,  1928.  Only 
members  of  the  immediate  families  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  attended  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bramhall  will 
reside  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Bramhall  graduated  from  the 
Worcester  Normal  School  and  came 
to  Holden  in  1911,  where  she  has  been 
principal  of  the  Center  Grammar 
School  until  the  present  time.  She 
has  been  identified  with  the  social  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  town  and  gave  freely  of 
her  time  for  community  betterment. 

Mr.  Bramhall  is  a  graduate  of 
Clark  University.  From  1913-1917 
he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Holden,  Oakham,  Paxton  and  Rut¬ 
land,  Massachusetts.  At  this  time  he 
was  also  President  of  the  District 


Superintendents’  Association.  From 
1917  to  1919  he  was  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Bureau 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  and  from  then  to  1923  he 
was  agent  in  charge  of  research  and 
statistics  in  the  same  department,  and 
in  February  of  that  year  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  as  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 


Successful  Newspaper  Editor 

The  American  Magazine  for  No¬ 
vember,  1927,  publishes  a  short  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Frank  Irvine,  editor  of  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  Journal,  since  1920. 
Mr.  Irvine  has  been  blind  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  is  the  largest  evening  newspaper 
in  the  west.  Mr.  Irvine  is  quoted  as 
saying  he  has  not  had  a  melancholy 
thought  in  fifteen  years  and  the  en¬ 
tire  article  is  full  of  inspiring  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  man  who  refused  to  be 
limited  by  blindness. 

Everett  Putnam  Broadcasts 

Everett  Putnam  of  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  been  study¬ 
ing  voice  in  New  York  for  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years,  sponsored 
by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  interested  friends  in 
Bridgeton,  will  be  heard  over  radio 
station  WKBO,  Jersey  City,  every 
Tuesday  from  6:15  to  6:30.  Everett 
Putnam  is  totally  without  sight. 
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Buffalo's  Broom  Week 

By  Edna  Stainton 

This  is  the  story  of  the  sweeping 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Buffalo  during  the  week 
of  October  24th  to  31st,  1927,  in 
their  wholly  successful  attempt  to 
sell  a  surplus  of  18,000  brooms 
stored  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 

In  answer  to  an  S.  O.  S.  sent  out 
in  the  fall  by  the  Association  to 
Scout  Commissioner  Conrad  E. 
Meinecke  and  the  Scout  Council, 
the  following  splendid  campaign  of 
service  was  started. 

A  corps  of  speakers  made  up  of 
Boy  Scouts  and  members  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Council  addressed  every  large 
luncheon  club  of  executives  solicit¬ 
ing  orders  for  shop  brooms.  The 
following  week  under  a  carefully 
mapped-out  course  every  troop  of 
Scouts  solicited  each  house  in  its 
allotted  territory  for  house  broom 
orders. 

The  actual  collecting  of  orders 
was  preceded  by  a  splendid  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  directed  by  Scout 
Headquarters  and  generously  backed 
by  the  press,  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  public  in  general. 
First,  Buffalo  read  daily  accounts 
in  all  of  its  papers  of  the  4,000  Boy 
Scout  salesmen  going  out  to  sell 
18,000  brooms — then  it  began  to 
hear  radio  talks  about  these  same 
Benefactor  Brooms  made  by  the 
Blind,  on  sale  by  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  shortly  it  began  to  see  illumin¬ 
ated  bill  boards  shouting  the  glad 
tidings,  show  windows  with  Bene¬ 
factor  Broom  displays  and  then  the 
roll  of  drums  brought  Buffalo  to  the 
curb-stone  and  up  its  main  thor¬ 


oughfare  preceded  by  an  escort  of 
mounted  police  came  the  snappiest 
band  in  Erie  County;  the  Buffalo 
Boy  Scout  Band;  with  banners  so 
large  that  all  that  ran  might  read 
about  the  vital  sale  of  Benefactor 
Brooms  about  to  be  launched. 

The  Mayor  of  Buffalo  sent  out 
a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  of  October  24th-31st  as  broom 
week  and  the  churches  had  notices 
in  their  bulletins. 

And  then  Buffalo,  broom-con¬ 
scious  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
met  those  dead-in-earnest  Scout 
salesmen  more  than  half-way  and 
went  over  the  top  on  a  broom  stick. 

Results — orders  for  nearly  20,000 
brooms  were  turned  into  the  office 
of  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind.  A  city-wide  “Good  Turn” 
which  brought  a  flood  of  well-earned 
praise  to  the  Buffalo  Scouts  and 
their  leaders  and  a  flood  of  light  to 
the  workers  at  the  Buffalo  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind. 

RENTAL  OF  SUMMER  COTTAGES 

Miss  Ada  M.  Youmans,  5639  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  hearing  from  readers  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  information  regarding  the  rental  of 
summer  cottages  and  farms  where  paying 
guests  are  welcome. 

Location  must  be  within  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  Chicago  or  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Will  you  kindly  respond  at  your  earliest 
opportunity?  Letters  in  any  of  our  em¬ 
bossed  types  preferred. 

DESIRES  POSITION  AS  TEACHER 

A  young  woman  twenty-six  years  of 
age  desires  a  position  as  teacher  in  an 
institution  or  in  day  classes  for  the  blind; 
as  assistant  in  library,  as  secretary.  Grad¬ 
uate  of  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land.  One  year  at  Perkins  Institution, 
work  in  Harvard  Course,  Special  Meth¬ 
ods,  and  practice  teaching.  Substitute 
teaching  at  Perkins  and  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind.  Served  as  secretary  to 
the  late  Calvin  P.  Page.  Address  Alice 
Rohrbach,  Braddock  Heights,  Maryland. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 
prior  to  date  of  publication. 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of 
workers  for  the  blind  in  Con¬ 
necticut  was  held  at  the  Trades 
Department  for  the  Blind  at 
Wethersfield,  the  evening  of  No¬ 
vember  4,  1927,  with  about  sixty- 
five  workers  and  guests  present. 
Supper  was  served  following  which 
there  were  short  talks.  Guests  who 
had  a  part  on  the  program  were 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  of  New 
Jersey,  Julius  Jonas  of  New  York 
City,  Miss  Marian  Feuchtwanger 
of  New  Haven,  Rev.  Edward  P. 
Ayer,  blind  chaplain  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  senate,  and  Howard  A. 
Newton,  a  teacher  in  the  New 
Haven  High  School.  Others  who 
spoke  briefly  were  Herbert  H. 
White,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Connecticut  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  F.  R.  Jenne  of  Hartford. 
Following  the  speaking  there  was 
dancing  and  a  social  hour.  These 
gatherings  were  instituted  to  bring 
the  paid  workers  for  the  blind  to¬ 
gether  in  a  social  way  once  a  year 
and  the  plan  has  proved  to  have 
merit. 

ISS  HELEN  KELLER  was 
present  at  the  Armistice  Day 
exercises  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
took  part  therein.  .  .  .  Professor 
Manuel  Acosta  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  Mexico  spent  the 
major  portion  of  more  than  two 
weeks  in  January,  1928,  in  a 
thorough  visitation  of  the  classes 


and  the  plant  at  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  .  .  .  What  seems  a  valuable 
interchange  of  experiences  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  visit  of  a  teacher  and  a 
class  of  four  girls  from  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  at  two  neighboring 
schools.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  between  Director  Allen  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Superintendent 
Hicks  of  the  Connecticut  School, 
and  Principal  Van  Cleve,  for  the 
party  to  visit  their  schools  and,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Director  Allen, 
demonstrate  a  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  which  had  been  approved 
by  long  experience.  Miss  Schoon- 
maker  and  four  pupils  motored  to 
Watertown,  and  after  a  few  days’ 
stay  proceeded  to  Hartford  for  a 
visit  there.  Along  with  the  demon¬ 
stration  there  was  for  the  pupils 
who  visited  a  delightful  opportunity 
to  look  into  the  life  of  other  schools 
than  their  own  and  to  see  some  of 
the  sights  in  the  neighborhood  as 
well. 

T^OR  a  number  of  years  the  various 
organizations  working  for  the 
blind  in  Philadelphia  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  what  the  others 
were  doing.  That  interest  has  now 
been  crystallized  in  the  recent  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  PTiiladelphia  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

On  the  general  committee  there  are 
representatives  from  thirteen  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  blind  and  from  each  of 
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the  three  Lions  Qubs  in  the  city — a. 
total  membership  at  the  present  time 
of  twenty  persons  with  prospects  of 
several  more  in  the  near  future. 

A  central  office  has  been  set  up  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
where  a  general  file  of  all  persons  in 
whom  any  organization  is  interested 
will  be  kept.  This  will  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  and  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  several  organizations 
will  reduce  duplication  of  effort  to  a 
minimum.  Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent  has 
been  appointed  Supervisor  on  a  half¬ 
time  basis  and  is  primarily  responsible 
for  these  records.  Her  other  duties 
include  visiting  those  people  who  are 
reported  to  the  Association,  and  re¬ 
porting  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  proper  agency ;  cooperating 
in  every  possible  way  in  the  movement 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

TN  connection  with  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  a  Day  School, 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Summers, 
was  opened  November  14,  1927,  with 
an  enrollment  of  four  pupils  since 
increased  to  fifteen.  Eight  of  these 
have  been  transferred  from  the  sight¬ 
saving  classes  of  the  public  schools 
and  are  all  children  who  have  1/10 
or  less  vision  and  whose  mentality  is 
below  normal.  Three  were  pupils  at 
Overbrook  who  were  not  able  to  do 
group  work  and  three  are  attending 
school  for  the  first  time.  Individual 
attention  is  given  to  each  child  in  the 
endeavor  to  help  him  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  become  at  least  partially  self- 
supfxjrting  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  addition  to  the  academic  instruc¬ 


tion  which  is  confined  principally  to 
reading,  writing  and  simple  practical 
arithmetic,  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  handwork  including  basketry,  chair 
caning,  etc.  In  the  domestic  line,  there 
is  a  well  equipped  kitchen  where  the 
children  in  turn  prepare  a  simple 
lunch  under  supervision.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  dining  room  and  bed¬ 
room,  thus  making  a  complete  unit 
which  together  with  the  care  of  the 
class  and  recreation  rooms  will  form 
valuable  training  for  the  boys  and 
girls. 

rp  HE  annual  report  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  contains  apprecia¬ 
tive  words  for  the  embossed  books 
added  to  its  shelves,  stating: 

“The  Braille  transcribers,  a  group 
of  about  fifteen  women,  are  adding 
to  the  collection  very  substantially, 
twenty-four  titles  in  sixty-seven  vol¬ 
umes  having  been  presented  during 
the  year.  One  membe:'  has  transcribed 
and  presented  seven  titles  in  twenty- 
seven  volumes  and  is  at  present  tran¬ 
scribing  Galsworthy’s  “Forsyte  Saga” 
in  more  than  thirty  volumes.  Every¬ 
where  the  books  transcribed  by  this 
group  are  praised  for  accuracy  and 
good  mechanical  work,  a  tribute  to 
the  standards  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  under  whose  direction  they 
work . Miss  Grace  Emer¬ 

son,  home  teacher,  of  the  Cleveland 
Association  for  the  Blind,  has  made  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  books  for 
the  blind  in  her  Primer  for  adults. 
Aside  from  its  value  as  a  primer  the 
selections  are  beautiful  and  of  real 
literary  value. 
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^HE  Michigan  Employment  Insti- 
tution  for  the  Blind  reports  that 
the  broom  factory  is  in  full  operation, 
turning  out  an  average  of  fifty  to 
seventy-five  dozen  brooms  per  day. 
Seventeen  carloads  of  broom  corn  has 
been  purchased  since  last  October  and 
stored  in  the  warehouse.  Brooms  have 
been  advanced  in  price  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  dozen  and  another  fifty 
cent  raise  is  planned  on  the  cheaper 
grades.  Fancy  rugs  and  baskets  have 
been  discontinued,  but  chair  caning 
and  rag  rug  weaving  retained.  It  has 
been  found  out  of  the  question  lO 
compete  with  foreign  and  outside 
manufacturers  in  making  fancy  rugs 
and  baskets.  To  replace  the  discarded 
industries  a  mop  plant  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

tT^HE  new  $50,000  gymnasium  at 
the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 
has  just  been  completed.  The  design 
of  the  new  building  is  in  keeping 
with  the  modified  English  country 
style  of  the  other  buildings  on  the 
campus  also  designed  by  Charles  W. 
Dawson  of  Muskogee,  who  created 
his  individual  adaptation  of  the  style 
of  American  needs  and  materials.  The 
structure  is  76  feet  wide  by  102  feet 
long,  with  a  central  gymnasium  48 
feet  by  60  feet.  The  ceiling  is  ap¬ 
proximately  25  feet  high  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  line.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
thirty-two  high  windows.  The  floor 
of  the  gymnasium  is  of  narrow  maple, 
with  an  inclined  ramp  four  feet  wide 
around  the  walls.  The  incline  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  the  students  in  their 
track  work  from  running  into  the 
walls.  The  interior  is  finished  with 
glazed  brick  to  a  height  of  eight  feet. 


above  which  the  walls  are  plastered. 
All  hung  apparatus  has  been  arranged 
so  that  it  may  be  drawn  up  to  the 
ceiling  out  of  the  way,  and  a  large 
equipment  room  is  provided  for  floor 
apparatus.  A  double  bowling  alley  is 
provided  along  the  west  side  of  the 
building,  with  a  separate  entrance 
leading  to  it.  A  series  of  entrance 
rooms,  offices,  showers,  lavatories  and 
storage  closets  for  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men  students  has  been  included  in  the 
plan. 

^HE  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club 
-*■  have  rented  Camp  Happiness,  at 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  for  the 
summer  of  1928.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  opening  and  conduct  of 
the  camp  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Addickes,  Qub  Secretary 
and  also  Field  Secretary  for  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  During 
the  summer  of  1927  forty-six  blind 
men  enjoyed  an  outing  at  this  camp 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dickes . Through  the  newly 

appointed  assistant  to  the  Executive 
of  New  Jersey’s  State  Work  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Tuttle,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newark  Rotary  Gub  have 
become  interested  in  subscribing  to 
the  printing  of  clear  type  pictures  for 

clear  type  books . The  Junior 

Lions  Club  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  recently 
gave  an  entertainment  the  proceeds 
from  which  will  be  used  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  much  needed  additions  to  the 
equipment  of  the  clear  type  and  braille 
reader  classes  of  that  city. 

Wanted:  a  Second-Hand  Braille  Writer. 

Address  Anna  F.  Harris,  Secretary, 

Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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^T^HE  St.  Louis  school  board, 
through  the  special  favor  of 
Mr.  Carl  G.  Rathmann,  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  to  make  requisition  on  the 
Educational  Museum  for  mounted 
specimens  of  animal  life. 

During  the  past  year  the  school 
has  had  87  domestic  birds,  9  foreign 
birds,  35  mounted  mammals,  5  rep¬ 
tiles,  5  species  of  coral,  5  varieties 
of  sponges,  examples  of  Indian  pot¬ 
tery  and  Indian  relics,  Japanese 
clothing  and  models  of  Chinese 
people  at  work. 

RS.  LOUISE  ADAMS,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Placement  Bureau 
for  the  Handicapped,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Miss  Audrey 
Hayden  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs.  Adams  assumed  her 
new  duties  February  1st. 

TT  ERMAN  BLAIR,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institution,  of  the 
Watertown  High  School  and  of 
Boston  University,  who,  after  mak¬ 
ing  good  as  a  piano  tuner,  was  called 
to  a  mastership  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  has  recently  been  released  to 
become  instructor  in  the  department 
of  his  choice  at  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  has  mean¬ 
while  married.  .  .  .  Former  enrolled 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  are  now 
teaching  at  special  schools  or  classes 
for  the  blind  away  from  Water- 
town,  as  follows:  Boston  Nursery, 
Tewksbury,  Hartford  and  Farming- 
ton,  New  York  City  and  Yonkers, 
Jersey  City,  Louisiana,  Oregon, 
Washington  State,  Arkansas,  Hali¬ 
fax,  Montreal,  Shui  Hing,  Santurce, 


Honolulu  and  Athens.  Four  of  these 
came  to  us  from  other  schools.  The 
schools  at  Colorado  Springs,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  Bathgate,  North 
Dakota,  contributed  three  of  their 
former  pupils  to  the  present  Perkins 
staff.  .  .  .  For  several  years  the 
Perkins  office  has  been  sending  out 
cards  of  Christmas  and  New  Year 
greeting  to  former  pupils  and  to 
many  friends  of  the  cause.  These 
cards  carry  their  message  embossed 
in  Roman  Line  type  legible  to 
finger  and  eye. 

^^HE  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind  reports  much  success  in 
its  English  classes.  The  award  of 
a  fifty  dollar  prize  mentioned  else¬ 
where  in  this  number  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  came  to  one  of  the  pupils  and 
another  boy  has  sold  three  poems 
to  three  nationally  known  Sunday 
School  magazines. 

A  pressing  club  among  the  older 
boys  of  this  school  is  an  innovation. 
The  boys  are  divided  into  groups 
of  seven,  and  in  weekly  routine, 
each  boy  presses  seven  pairs  of 
trousers. 

^^HE  New  York  Association  for 
-*•  the  Blind  reports  that  a  new 
feature  of  its  1927  program  and  one 
with  the  most  far  reaching  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  the  installation  of  a 
Braille  Printing  Plant  at  Light¬ 
house  Number  One.  The  Braille 
department  is  in  charge  of  a  totally 
blind  woman  who  runs  an  electric 
press  where  the  Searchlight  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Lighthouse  Gleams 
are  printed. 
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A  SPECIAL  donation  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  central  library 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  located  at  142  College 
Street,  Toronto,  chief  librarian  S. 
C.  Swift,  M.A.,  to  commence  com¬ 
plete  reequipment  of  the  publishing 
department.  The  new  equipment 
includes  a  book  stitcher,  a  platen 
press  of  the  Thomson  type  adapted 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  latest  type  of  stereo¬ 
typer,  and  a  map  making  machine. 

The  stitcher  is  already  in  use 
while  the  press  is  on  its  way.  The 
stereotyper  will  be  installed  as  soon 
as  available.  With  this  up  to  date 
equipment  the  Institute  will  be  able 
to  do  both  two-side  printing  and 
stereotyping  and  greatly  to  increase 
and  improve  its  publishing  depart¬ 
ment  output. 


^T^HE  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  of  the  Blind  has  added  to 
its  articles  of  interest  in  its  century- 
old  house  in  Hartford  the  desk  on 
which  the  late  Joel  West  Smith  is 
said  to  have  perfected  the  American 
Braille  type.  The  desk  is  of  the  flat 
type  top  and  is  of  black  walnut. 
Mr.  Smith  used  it  for  many  years 
in  his  room  at  Perkins  Institution. 
Resting  on  the  back  of  the  desk  and 
rising  above  it  was  a  contrivance  of 
wood  containing  drawers  and  pigeon 
holes,  planned  by  Mr.  Smith  but 
I  made  at  his  request  by  the  father 
of  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  head  of  the 
tuning  department  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution.  Upon  Mr.  Smith’s  death  at 
East  Hampton,  Conn.,  his  effects 
were  sold  and  some  of  them  were 
purchased  as  mementos  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind. 


Definition  of  Blindness 

The  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  study  a 
definition  of  blindness  would  appreciate  hearing  from  any 
one  connected  with  the  work  for  the  blind  as  to  his  or  her 
opinion  of  a  suitable  definition  of  blindness.  Address  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  chairman. 


Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  I  read 
several  stories  in  which 
blind  characters  appeared,  or 
rather,  to  be  more  exact,  they  were 
storyettes  about  blind  men — rather 
of  the  tract  variety,  and  told  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  a  moral  for 
a  good  child  to  observe.  I  have 
forgotten  the  moral,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  particularly  that  one  of  the 
main  features  in  these  stories  was 
that  relating  to  very  intelligent  and 
well-trained  dogs  who  led  their 
sightless  masters  unerringly  through 
the  traffic  of  London.  (Blind  men 
with  dogs  always  seemed  to  live 
in  London  in  those  days.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  read  a  story 
of  a  blind  man  and  his  dog  which 
did  not  locate  the  characters  in  the 
world’s  metropolis!)  Later,  when 
myself  without  sight,  I  occasionally 
used  to  wonder  what  had  become  of 
the  dog.  I  never  met  one  guiding 
a  man  of  the  class  to  which  I  now 
belong,  though,  truth  to  tell,  I  have 
heard  of  one  here  and  there.  It  is 
a  case  of  John  telling  Tom,  who 
told  Jack,  who  repeated  the  story 
to  Harry,  who  passed  it  over  to 
Dick,  who  came  bubbling  over  with 
enthusiasm  to  Ralph,  who  imme¬ 
diately  rushed  over  to  Percival,  who 
happened  to  meet  me  on  the  street 
and  poured  out  the  marvel  into  my 
skeptical  ear. 

It  seems,  however,  that,  though 
the  genus  homo  caecus  et  canis  eius 
does  not  exist  in  America,  or  exists 
only  in  very  small  numbers,  he  is 
flourishing  in  Germany.  In  “The 
Saturday  Evening  Post’’  of  Novem- 

•Blind. 


ber  5th,  1927,  Dorothy  Harrison 
Eustis  has  a  most  readable  account 
oi  the  way  the  Fatherland  is  re¬ 
adapting  its  blinded  soldiers  to 
normal  life  as  referred  to  locomo¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  trained  shepherd 
dogs.  It  seems  that  these  intelligent 
beasts  are,  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  of  training,  able  to  guide 
their  blind  masters  through  the 
densest  city  traffic,  in  and  out  of 
shops,  cafes,  theatres,  etc.,  and  that 
the  resulting  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  men  themselves  is  most  re¬ 
markable.  They  walk  with  quick, 
firm  step,  head  erect  and  assured 
mien.  There  is  no  longer  any 
shuffling  or  hesitancy.  They  appear 
to  have  been  renormalized. 

Of  course,  in  the  land  where 
almost  everything  is  “verboten,”  it 
might  be  a  much  easier  matter  for 
a  trained  dog  to  lead  a  man  up  and 
down  a  crowded  street,  or  across 
a  road-way  where  automobile  traf¬ 
fic  is  under  constant  and  strict  super¬ 
vision.  I  imagine  in  America,  where 
practically  everything  is  “erlaubt’’ 
(except  free  circulation  of  pedes¬ 
trians)  the  feat  might  be  a  much 
more  difficult  one.  Nevertheless  the 
German  experiment  should  be 
watched  with  care  and  interest  by 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  re-education  of  blind  adults,  for 
it  may  serve  to  solve,  at  least  in 
part,  the  vexed  problem  of  the 
guide.  The  article  I  have  referred 
to,  which  is  published  under  the 
caption  “The  Seeing  Eye,”  is  very 
interesting  in  itself,  whether  it  offers 
a  practical  suggestion  for  us  or  not. 
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I  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  has 
the  cause  of  the  grown-up  blind  at 
heart. 

Several  months  ago,  but  too  late 
for  mention  in  December  News,  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
Ph.D.,  Director  of  Research,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  published  under 
the  title,  “Ten  Years  of  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Research  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind.”  This  is  No.  4  in  the  series, 
and  is  to  be  had  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  at  Overbrook.  Though 
the  whole  pamphlet  is  of  interest 
to  me,  summing  up  as  it  does  the 
progress  made  in  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  work  for  the 
sightless,  possibly  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  hint  is  that  found  in  Section 
III,  headed  “Greater  Social  Useful¬ 
ness  for  the  Blind.”  In  this  section 
Dr.  Hayes  says :  “Of  paramount 
importance  in  a  blind  person’s  equip¬ 
ment  for  successful  contact  with  the 
general  public  are  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  his  voice,  and  his  use  of 
English.  Obviously  it  would  be  a 
very  great  misfortune  if  defective 
speech  were  added  to  defective 
vision.” 

Yes,  indeed,  these  sentences  hold, 
in  my  estimation,  the  key  to  by  far 
the  greater  problem  which  workers 
for  the  blind  and  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  are  called  upon  to  solve. 
However,  after  all,  that  problem  is 
one  of  socialization.  We  have 
to  make  ourselves  acceptable,  nay, 
sought  after,  members  of  society. 
Unless  we  can  persuade  the  public 
that  loss  of  physical  vision  is  no 
proof  of  mental  inequality,  of  indus¬ 
trial  inefficiency,  or  of  social  impos¬ 


sibility,  we  shall  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  or  less  in  the  light  of 
recipients  of  out-and-out  charity. 
In  other  words,  let  us  prove  to  our 
sighted  fellow  citizens  that  we  are 
capable  of  being  their  social  equals, 
and  the  result  of  the  problem  is 
practically  solved.  The  sighted  man 
or  woman  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
regard  the  blind  person  he  casually 
meets  as  his  equal.  If  he  does  not 
look  upon  him  as  one  requiring 
physical,  financial  or  sympathetic 
help,  his  instinctive  feeling  is  that 
his  blind  acquaintance  is  a  wonder, 
a  marvel  and  a  genius.  In  either 
case  the  sighted  man  is  placing  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  appreciating 
the  real  point  at  issue,  and  we  are 
left  still  dangling  in  the  air,  so  to 
speak.  It  is  most  encouraging  to 
note  that  this  socializing  influence 
is  receiving  serious  attention  from 
such  friends  as  Dr.  Hayes  and  his 
intelligent,  enthusiastic  helpers. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
several  times  within  the  past  year 
or  so  that  current  fiction  is  paying 
more  and  more  attention  to  the 
blind.  Sometimes  this  attention 
results  happily  and,  might  I  say, 
scientifically,  as  in  the  case  of  “My 
Lady  Lee,”  which  interesting  work 
was  reviewed  in  “The  Outlook” 
shortly  after  its  publication.  But, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  fear  that 
sighted  authors  are  treating  their 
blind  characters  from  a  priori 
reasoning,  or  from  mere  phantasy. 

A  Canadian  writer,  Louis  Arthur 
Cunningham,  has  published  a  novel 
entitled  “Yvon  Tremblay”  (Graphic 
Publishers,  Ottawa,  $2.00).  Guy 
Tremblay,  the  supposed  father  of 
Yvon,  is  blind.  He  is  also  most 
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erratic,  not  to  say  insane  in  many 
points.  Guy’s  character  was,  of 
course,  formed  and  fixed  long  before 
his  sight  failed  him,  for  we  are  told 
that  he  became  blind  only  a  couple 
of  years  before  he  is  introduced  to 
us.  We  are  glad  of  this,  because  we 
who  know  the  blind,  while  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  there  are  many  peculiar 
personages  among  our  number,  also 
realize  that  the  average  intelligent, 
educated  and  refined  blind  man  is, 
after  all,  a  fairly  normal  and  accept¬ 
able  citizen.  The  thing  which  has 
always  intrigued  me,  and  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  accentuated  by  the  case  under 
discussion,  is  that  the  average 
sighted  writer  seems  to  think  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  make  his 
blind  characters  monstrosities,  rarae 
aves,  or  a  little  peculiar,  to  put  it 
most  mildly.  Mr.  Cunningham  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  a  man  who  falls  rather 
under  the  class  of  monstrosities 
than  in  any  other  category.  And 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why 
our  author  has  made  this  character 
without  sight.  He  is,  after  all,  not 
the  principal  character  in  the  story; 
he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  principal  minor  personages. 
With  his  irascible,  irrational,  moody 
temperament,  which  had  always 
been  with  him,  and,  I  may  say,  had 
always  cursed  him,  Guy  Tremblay 
would  have  said  and  done  exactly 
the  same  things  in  our  novel  had 
he  been  possessed  of  perfect  vision. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  was  looking  merely  for  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  fiction  and  thought  he  could 
find  it  in  a  blind  character.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  not  repeat  the  ex¬ 
periment,  at  least,  not  until  he  has 


had  time  to  study  at  close  range 
some  living  blind  person. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  “Yvon  Tremblay,”  why  should 
we  not  examine  other  features  of 
the  story  which  are  not  especially 
related  to  the  blind? 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  New  Bruns- 
wicker,  a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College  in  that  Province,  and  spent 
his  youth  and  young  manhood 
among  French  -  Canadians.  He 
speaks  French  very  fluently,  I 
understand,  and  in  fact  lectured  on 
that  subject  in  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Indiana.  He  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  English 
literature  and  language,  and  one 
notices  in  the  book  we  are  treating 
that  he  handles  his  native  language 
with  considerable  skill.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Cunningham  falls  into  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  very  serious  fault,  both 
of  style  and  composition,  when  he 
makes  his  humble  characters  speak 
in  Drummondesque  English,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  their 
real  conversations  were  carried  on 
in  French.  Of  course,  uneducated 
French-Canadians  fall  into  gramma¬ 
tical  errors  when  speaking  their  own 
tongue,  just  as  poorly  educated 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are 
equally  guilty  of  crimes  against 
English.  But,  when  a  French- 
Canadian  says  “J’pense,”  that  is  not 
an  equivalent  of  “I  tink.”  And 
when  he  says  “Tu  paries,”  he  is  not 
giving  the  equivalent  of  “You 
spik.”  The  result,  then,  of  this 
form  of  translation  is  to  give  an 
entirely  false  impression. 

During  the  war,  or  immediately 
thereafter,  a  book  by  a  Canadian 
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living  in  England  had  a  great  run. 
Among  its  minor  characters  were  a 
Parisian  restaurateur  and  his  wife, 
also  a  Parisian.  These  worthy 
people  had  removed  to  London, 
where  Alphonse  had  opened  a  cafe 
with  great  success.  He  and  his  wife 
carried  on  several  interesting  mutual 
conversations,  and  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that,  though  living  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  spoke  their  native  French 
with  considerable  accuracy,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  brilliantly  as  Ana- 
tole  France  or  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Our  young  author  nevertheless 
would  have  us  believe  that  these 
Parisians  spoke  English  to  each 
other  and  English  of  the  type  which 
we  find  in  Dr.  Drummond’s  excel¬ 
lent  habitant  poems.  The  absurdity 
of  this  practice  need  not  be  insisted 
upon.  It  is  a  weakness  and  should 
be  avoided  by  all  those  who  wish 
to  give  an  accurate  interpretation 
of  thought  and  language.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  to  find  Mr.  Cunningham  re¬ 
peating  Mr.  Baxter’s  error. 

“Yvon  Tremblay”,  is  evidently 
inspired  by  “Tess  of  the  D’Urber- 
villes,”  but  the .  inspiration  was  so 
dazzling  that  it  had  weakened  the 
vision  of  the  worshipper  of  Hardy. 
Mr.  Cunningham  should  have  writ¬ 
ten  something  entirely  original 
rather  than  working  over  in  several 
important  respects  a  theme  which 
the  English  master  had  treated  in 
a  way,  which  should  have  guaranteed 
it  against  profanation.  The  chief 
charm^  of  the  book  lies  in  the  sym¬ 
pathy  with  which  Mr.  Cunningham 
treats  the  countryside  in  which  he 
himself  grew  up,  and  in  the  quick 
movement  and  action  of  the  plot. 
The  work  has  many  and  serious  de¬ 


fects,  but  it  is  interesting  for  all 
that.  I  hope  that  some  of  my  readers 
may  be  curious  enough  to  buy  a 
copy  of  “Yvon  Tremblay”  so  as  to 
compare  his  impressions  with  mine, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  blind 
character,  Guy  Tremblay.  . 

Two  works  were  brought  to  my 
attention  too  late  to  be  read  and 
commented  upon  at  this  time.  The 
first  is,  “A  Voice  from  the  Silence” 
by  Anna  B.  Bensel  (Sherman, 
French  &  Co.,  Boston,  1917),  a 
collection  of  fifty-five  poems.  The 
author,  I  gather,  is  both  blind  and 
deaf.  The  friend  who  told  me  of 
this  book  says:  “I  have  read  these 
poems  through,  not  without  tears. 
The  introduction  is  suggestive  and 
excellent.”  Since  this  person  is  a 
man  of  culture  and  keen  literary  in¬ 
sight,  I  take  his  opinion  as  one 
hundred  percent  worth  while. 

The  other  book  is  “Hors  de  sa 
Prison”  by  Corinne  Rochleau.  Of 
this  work  I  can  say  nothing  at 
present,  but  hope  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  it  before  the  next 
appearance  of  “The  Outlook,” 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  following  copies  of  the  Outlook.  Any¬ 
one  who  can  supply  them  will  confer  a 
great  favor  by  communicating  with  the 
Librarian. 

VoL  I.  Nos.  1  and  3. 

Vol.  II.  Nos.  2,  3  and  4. 

Vol.  III.  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Vol.  IV.  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Vol.  VI.  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  4. 

Vol.  X.  No.  2, 

VoL  XII.  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Vol.  XIII.  Nos.  1  and  3. 

Vol.  XIV.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

Vol.  XV.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Vol.  XVI.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

Vol.  XVII.  No.  1. 

VoL  XX.  No.  2. 
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Missing  Outlooks 

On  page  59  there  is  printed  a  list 
of  copies  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
missing  from  the  Foundation  Library. 
The  first  number  of  the  Outlook  was 
issued  in  1907  and  these  volumes  con¬ 
tain  articles  and  records  of  great  his¬ 
torical  significance.  The  copies  de¬ 
sired  are  undoubtedly  in  existence  if 
they  can  be  located.  The  Foundation 
asks  the  aid  of  all  its  friends  in  en¬ 
listing  in  the  search  for  them  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


New  Braille  Books 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  thee  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  held  July  6, 
1927,  it  was  decided  that  all  bound 
stock  of  New  York  Point  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  books  be  disposed  of 
at  half  price,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  our  new  Braille  books.  There 
will  be  no  reprints  made  of  these 
books.  Any  one  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  books  would  do  well 
to  supply  their  needs  at  this  time. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


Library  Service 


By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

The  September  number  of  the  Outlook  gave  the  list  of  hand  copied  books 
in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  list  of  recent  additions  made  to 
the  Library  of  Congress.  In  this  number  we  present  the  list  of  hand  made 
Braille  books  in  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

List  of  Hand  Copied  Braille  Books  in  The  New  York  Public  Library, 
476  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Aldington,  H.  D . Poems  of  H.  D. 

Baker,  R.  S . Adventures  in  understanding.  4v. 

Barbour,  Ralph  . Crimson  sweater.  5v. 

Barton,  Bruce  . Man  nobody  knows.  3v. 

Beebe,  C.  W . Jungle  peace.  Sv. 

Bennett,  J.  L . Frontiers  of  knowledge.  (Reading  with  a  purpose.) 

Bianco,  M.  W.  . . The  velveteen  rabbit  and  The  little  wooden  doll. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel  . Portraits  of  American  women.  4v. 

Bramah,  Ernest  . The  eyes  of  Max  Carrados.  8v. 

Bremer,  Fredrika  . America  of  the  fifties.  5v. 

Byrne,  Donn  . Messer  Marco  Polo.  2v. 

B3mner,  Witter  . Poems. 

Carlton,  W,  N.  C . English  literature.  (Reading  with  a  purpose.) 

Gather,  Willa  . A  lost  lady.  2v. 

Caxton,  H.  H . Percinette. 

Checkhov,  A.  P . Oysters  and  their  stories. 

Clemens,  S.  L . Extracts  from  Captain  Stormfield’s  visit  to  heaven. 

“  “  . Joan  of  Arc.  9v. 

Conrad,  Joseph  . The  rover.  7v. 

Conrad,  Jessie  . Conrad  as  I  knew  him.  2v. 

DeKruif,  P.  H . Microbe  hunters.  7v. 

Derieux,  S.  A . The  sixth  shot. 

“  “  . Trial  in  Tom  Belcher’s  store. 

Dowson,  R.  F . Hints  to  speakers.  3v. 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  C . Adventures  of  speckled  hand. 

“  “  . Sign  of  the  four.  3v. 

Drummond,  Henry  . Addresses.  3v. 

Eaton,  W . Cattle.  4v. 

Ewing,  J.  E . Jackanapes. 

Fabre,  Abbe  . Life  of  Henri  Fabre.  6v. 

Fabre,  J.  H.  C . The  mason-bees.  6v. 

Famell,  F.  J . Psychoanalysis. 

Fletcher,  J.  S . The  Middle  Temple  murder.  7v. 

Follett,  B.  N . House  without  windows.  3v. 

Foote,  J,  T . Dumb-bell  of  Brookfield.  3v. 

Ford,  P.  L . Janice  Meredith.  13v. 

Fosdick,  J.  H . Twelve  tests  of  character.  3v. 

France,  Anatole  . My  friend’s  book;  Book  of  Pierre.  2v. 

“  “  . My  friend’s  book:  Book  of  Suzanne.  2v. 

Galsworthy,  John  . The  apple  tree. 

“  “  . The  first  and  last.  2v. 

“  “  . The  Forsyte  saga.  22v. 

“  . Juryman. 

“  “  . Stoic.  2v. 

“  . The  silver  sooon.  6v. 

Garnett,  David  . Lady  into  fox.  2v. 

Greene,  A.  B . Greylight.  3v. 

Grierson,  F.  D . Limping  man.  5v. 

Guest,  Edgar  . . Selections  from  poems. 

Halliburton,  Richard  . Royal  road  to  romance.  6v. 

Hamlin,  J.  H . "Tap.”  2v. 

Hawes,  C.  B . . Great  quest.  6v. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  . Roger  Malvin’s  burial. 

"  “  . Scarlet  letter.  5v. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph  . Wild  oranges.  2v. 

Heyliger,  William  . High  Benton.  5v. 

Hubbard,  Elbert  . Wendell  Phillips. 
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Jewett,  S.  O . 

Kellogg,  Vernon  . 

t*  t* 

Kummer,  F.  A . 

Lagerlof,  Selma  . 

H  ft 

U  t« 

Lee,  W.  B.  P. 

Lincoln,  Joseph . 

Lindbergh,  Charles  . 

Lindsey,  M.  M . 

Major,  Charles  . 

Mansfield,  Katherine  . 

Masefield,  John  . 

«  « 

Maurois,  A . 

Millay,  Edna,  St.  Vincent  . . 

ti  it  «« 

Mitchell,  S.  W . 

N.  Y.  Guild  for  Jewish  Blind 
Parker,  Gilbert  . 

€t  a 

Poe,  E.  A . 

Quick,  Herbert  . 

Rinehart,  M.  R . 

Sandberg,  Carl  . 

Smith,  F.  H . 

Stephens,  James  . 

Street,  Julian  . 

Stuart,  E.,  compiler  . .  . 

Train.  A.  C . 

Van  Loon,  H.  W . 

Velvin.  E . 

Walpole,  Hugh  . 

Watanna,  Onoto,  pseud.  . . . 

Wharton,  Edith  . 

Whitehead,  A.  N .  . . 

Whitman.  Walt  . 

Wilkins,  M.  E . 

Williams.  B.  A . 

Wister,  Owen  . 

Wodehouse,  P.  G . 


Wylie,  Elinor 


Country  of  the  pointed  firs.  4v. 

Biology.  (Reading  with  a  purpose.) 
Evolution.  4v. 

Vive  les  Americains. 

Emperor  of  Portugalia.  5v. 

Girl  from  the  marsh  croft. 

Marbacka.  4v. 

Uncle  Bijah’s  ghost.  2v. 

Extricating  Obadiah.  9v. 

“We.”  3v. 

Vanilla  wafers. 

Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.  8v. 
Garden  party. 

Salt-water  ballads. 

Selections  from  poems. 

Ariel,  the  life  of  Shelley.  4v. 

Second  April. 

The  Harp  Weaver. 

Diplomatic  adventure.  3v. 

Aces.  7v. 

Cummer’s  son. 

•  Tarboe,  the  story  of  a  life.  3v. 

.Murders  in  Rue  Morgue. 

■  Vandermark’s  folly.  8v. 

.Twenty-three  and  a  half  hours  leave. 

■  Poems. 

.Tom  Grogan.  3v. 

.Mary,  Mary.  3v. 

.The  need  of  change  and  I  ride  a  horse. 
.Games  for  the  blind. 

■  Tutt  and  Mr.  Tutt.  7v. 

■  Story  of  mankind.  lOv. 

•  Selections  from  Wild  animal  celebrities. 

.  Jeremy  and  Hamlet.  6v. 

.  Cattle.  4v. 

.Ethan  Frome.  2v. 

.Religion  in  the  making.  2v. 

•  Poejns. 

.New  England  nun. 

•  Audacity.  3v. 

•  Padre  Ignacio. 

•  Indiscretions  of  Archie.  6v. 

•  A  very  shy  gentleman  and  other  stories. 

•  Poems. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . . 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum. 

Name . . . . . 

Business  Address  . . ,. _ . . . . . . . . 

Residence  Address . . : _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron  . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  . $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor . $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  yon  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  luch  contributiona  aa  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Ifember^ipa  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  aubacription  for  the  “Outlook  for  the 
Blind"  for  one  year. 

All  paymenta  abould  be  made  to  the  order  of  Herbert  H.  White,  Treaanrcr. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE  AND-A-HALF 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and-a-half, 

which  have  been  issued  since  December,  1927. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 

indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows; 

A.B.F.R.B.  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind,  1544 
Hudson  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross  New  York  County  Chapter  and  the  Bronx, 
598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

H.P.S.  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  3111  Euclid  Avenue,  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio. 

P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

T. B.A.  Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the  Blind,  Hollywood,  California. 

U. B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  739  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 

California. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  MARCH,  1928 

Adams,  Katherine.  Toto  and  the  Gift.  3v.  360p.  cl926.  $12.60.  Macmillan.  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

Bergen,  J.  Y.  and  Caldwell,  O.  W.  Practical  Botany.  7v.  861p.  cl911.  $30.15.  Ginn. 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Bible.  Isaiah,  King  James  Version.  190p.  $3.80.  U.B.P. 

Bible.  Luke  and  John,  King  James  Version.  236p.  $4.45.  U.B.P. 

Bible.  Psalms,  King  James  Version.  238p.  $4.45.  U.B.P. 

Bible.  St.  John,  King  James  Version.  lOOp.  $2.00.  U.B.P. 

Bible.  St.  Luke,  King  lames  Version.  136p.  $2.75.  U.B.P. 

Bojer,  J.  Emigrants.  6v.  634p.  cl925.  $19.00.  Century.  N.  Y.  H.P.S. 

Boyd,  J.  Drums.  8v.  928p.  cl925.  $32.50.  Scribner’s.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Braille  Spanish  Alphabet  Sheets.  $.02  each.  A.P.H. 

Bush,  Bertha  E.  A  Prairie  Rose.  3v.  341p.  cl925.  $11.95.  Little,  Brown.  Bos¬ 

ton.  A.P.H. 

Dickens,  C.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  lOv.  928p.  $32.50.  A.  L.  Burt.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gordy,  W.  R.  Stories  of  Later  American  History.  4v.  474p.  cl923.  $16.60.  Scrib¬ 

ner.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests,  Sets  1-3.  20p.  Grade  1.  $.40.  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.  Bloomington,  Ill.  A.P.H. 

Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests,  Sets  2-4.  18p.  $.36.  Public  School  Publishing 
Co.  Bloomington,  Ill.  A.P.H. 

Hawes,  C.  B.  The  Dark  Frigate.  3v.  414p  cl923.  $14.50.  Little,  Brown.  Bos¬ 

ton.  A.P.H. 

Hayes,  Samuel  P.  Test  material  included  in  “Self-surveys  for  the  Blind,  a  manual 
for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers.”  PIIB.  Overbrook.  Penn.  1923.  Separate 
sheets.  $.81.  A.P.H. 
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Hollis,  Gertrude.  Our  Wonderful  Church,  (Protestant  Episcopal  Church).  llSp. 
$2.30.  Society  for  Providing  Christian  Knowledge.  E.  S.  Gorham.  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

Hough,  Theodore  and  W.  T.  Sedgwick.  The  Human  Mechanism.  cl906.  1918.  8v. 

909p.  Ginn.  Boston.  $36.35.  A.P.H. 

In  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  Gal.  6:9.  13p.  $.40.  A.P.H. 

Johnson,  B.  Epicoene  or  The  Silent  Woman.  2v.  212p.  $7.40.  Dutton.  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

Keller,  Helen.  My  Religion.  2v.  213p.  cl927.  $2.50.  Doubleday,  Page.  N.  Y. 
H.M.P. 

Kelley,  T.  L.,  Ruch,  G.  M.,  and  Terman,  L.  M.  Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  Primary 
examination.  From  A  Tests  1-3.  22p.  Grade  1.  $.44.  World  Book  Co. 
Yonkers  on  Hudson.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  Primary  Examination.  From  B  Tests  1-3.  22p. 

Grade  1.  $.44.  World  Book  Co.  Yonkers  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
....Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  Advanced  examinations.  From  A  Tests  1-3.  32p. 

$.44.  World  Book  Co.  Yonkers  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  Advanced  examination.  From  B  Tests  1-3.  32p. 

$.44.  World  Book  Co.  Yonkers  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

King,  B.  The  Conquest  of  Fear.  3v.  270p.  Grade  1.  cl921.  $8.10.  Doubleday 
Page  &  Co.  N.  Y,  H.P.S. 

Lagerlof,  Selma.  Christ  Legends.  N.  Y.  Holt.  cl908.  3v.  31  Ip.  $9.35.  A.P.H. 
Macdonald,  G.  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.  4v.  537p.  cl924.  $18.80.  Mac¬ 
millan.  New  York.  A.P.H. 

*McConkey,  J.  H.  Guidance.  31p.  Sliver  Publishing  Society.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
....The  Ministry  of  Suffering.  22p.  Silver  Publishing  Society.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Masefield,  J.  Jim  Davis.  2v.  275p.  $9.60.  David  McKay.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A  P  H 

Pyle,  H.  The  Wonder  Clock.  3v.  422p.  cl915.  $14.75.  Harper  &  Bros.  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

Reade,  C.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  13v.  1748p.  Grade  1)4.  $61.20.  Oxford 
University  Press.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Rodenburg,  L.  W.  Embossed  Music,  its  History,  Present  Status  and  its  Future. 
$.35.  I.S.B. 

....Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation.  1925.  2v.  312p.  $12.50.  A.P.H. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Kenilworth.  N.  Y.  Brut.  lOv.  1170p.  $40.95.  A.P.H. 
Searing,  A,  E.  P.  When  Granny  Was  a  Little  Girl.  3v.  352p.  cl926.  $12.30. 

Doubleday,  Page.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Animals.  4v.  360p.  cl909.  1925,  1926.  Free  to  Li¬ 
braries.  Doubleday,  Page.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  A.B.F.R.B. 

Smith,  Oliver  S.  Applied  Arithmetic.  6v.  728p.  cl918.  $29.10.  Chicago.  Lyons 
and  Carnahan.  A.P.H. 

Spenser,  E.  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  1,  Canto  1.  133p.  cl903.  $4.65.  Mac¬ 
millan.  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Spicer,  W.  A.  The  Hand  That  Intervenes.  N.  Y.  Review  &  Herald  Pub.  cl918. 
5v.  502p.  $17.55.  A.P.H. 

Standard  Player  Action  Company.  Principles  of  Player  Action  Operation.  125p. 

$4.35.  Standard  Player  Action  Co.  A.P.H. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Ebb  Tide.  2v.  286p.  cl925.  $6.80.  U.B.P. 

Swift,  J.  The  Philosophy  of  Clothes  (From  “A  Tale  of  a  Tub”).  28p.  $1.00.  Dut¬ 
ton.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Twain,  Mark.  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  5v.  634p.  cl912.  $22.20. 
Harper.  New  York  City.  A.P.H. 

Wanamaker,  John.  Prayers  of  John  Wanamaker.  Iv.  138p.  cl927.  $2.75.  U.B.P. 
Wendling,  G.  R.  The  Man  of  Galilee.  A  New  Enquiry.  (Home  Missions  Council). 

132p.  cl907.  $2.65.  Olcott  Publishing  Co.  Charleston,  W.  Va.  A.P.H. 
White,  S.  E.  Daniel  Boone;  Wilderness  Scout.  3v.  407p.  cl921.  $14.25.  Double¬ 
day,  Page.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Wiggin,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  (Smith).  My  Garden  of  Memory.  N.  Y.  Houghton. 

cl923.  9v.  891p.  $26.75.  A.P.H. 

Wren,  Percival.  Beau  Geste.  4v.  750p.  cl926.  $13.00.  U.B.P. 

♦Write  to  Rev.  McConkey,  1013  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  if  you  wish 
the  above  titles. 


